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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1880. 


American Society of Civil Engineers—Papers and 
Discussions. 


Under date of Jan. 31, 1880, Secretary John Bogart has 
issued the following : 

The following papers and discussions are in type, and will 
soon be printed. Dates for the discussion of each will ‘be 
announced for time totime. Discussion on the subjects of 
each of these papers is especially invited. The Secretary 
will forward advance sheets of either paper to those mem- 
bers who inform him of their desire or intention to take 
part in the discussions. Members unable to attend the 
meetings of the Society, are requested to forward their dis- 
cussions to the Secretary, who will present them for the 
authors. 

Interoceanic Canal Problems; discussions by J. W. 
Adams, N. Appleton, John C. Campbell, O. Chanute, W. W. 
Evans, J. M. Goodwin, F. M. Kelley, T. J. Long, E. P. 
North, Max E. Schmidt, 8S. F. Shelbourne, C. A. Sweet, C. 
D. Ward, Ashbel Welch, A. G. Menocal. 

Engineering Problems Involved in the Proposed Improve- 
ments of the Erie Canal, by Increasing the Depth of its 
Channel One Foot ; by E. Sweet, Jr. 

Note on Kutter’s Diagram; by Charles H. Swan. 

The New York & Brooklyn Bridge Approaches and Super- 
structure ; by F. Collingwood. 

Experiments with Apparatus for Testing Cements ; b 
Alfred Noble; with discussion on testing cement, by F. Col- 
lingwood, D. W. Cunningham, C. Latimer, F. O. Norton, F. 
Riencker, W. Sooy Smith, D. J. Whittemore. 

Design and Construction Table for Egg-Shaped Sewers ; 
by C. G. Force. 

Cushioning the Reciprocating Parts of Steam Engines ; 
discussion by C. E. Emery, John W. Hill. 

The Flexure and Transverse Resistance of Beams ; dis- 
cussions by DeV. Wood, William Kent, C. 8. Emery. 

The Fall of the Arched Approach to the South Street 
Bridge, Philadelphia ; discussion by J. G. Barnard, F. Col- 
lingwood, G. W. Dresser. 

Relative Quantities of Material in Bridges of Different 
Kinds of Various Heights ; discussion by Charles E. Emery. 

Brick Arches for Large Sewers ; discussion by C. Herschel, 
R. Hering. 

The Preservation of Timber, by J. W. Putnam ; discus- 
sion by E. R. Andrews. 


Enlargement of American Steel Works. 


Under date of Jan. 24, Mr. A. L. Holley writes as follows 
to Mr. Swank, Secretary of the American Iron and Steel 
Association : 


In reply to your letter of the 23d instant, I give you, very 
gladly, all the facts | have concerning the enlargement of 
our steel works. 

First, in regard to Bessemer steel works: The Albany & 
Rensselaer Iron and Steel Works have lately increased the 
capacity of their vessels and blowing engines, which should 
add 12 or 15 per cent. to their ingot output. They have 
nearly completed a heavier blooming train, 8114 inches, to 
replace the old one, and also are adding a 10-inch, a 14-inch, 
and an 18-inch train. The Bethlehem Iron Company is just 
completing an additional converting plant, which will 
more than double its ingot capacity. It is completing 
a 24-inch steel train, and is building a heavier en- 
gine for its 21-inch merchant-steel train, which will in- 
crease its capacity. The Seaeegriarn Steel Company is 
about completing a three-vessel Bessemer plant, which will 
more than double its ingot capacity. The Cambria Iron 
Company is about enlarging its vessels, so as to add 10 or 12 
per cent. to its ingot capacity. It is also getting out 
drawings for a new rail-mill, to be completed as soon as 
a. It is building another 20-foot b furnace for 

3essemer pig. The Edgar Thomson Steel Company is just now 

enlarging its vessels and adding a cupola, which should in- 
crease its ingot output 10 or 15 per cent. The Joliet 
Steel Company is about putting in new cupolas, vessels, 
and other Bessemer apparatus, also a spare hydraulic 
engine and a spare blowing engine, which should add 20 per 
cent. to its ingot capacity. The Vulcan Steel Company, 
after standing idle a year or more, is just blowing in, after 
extensive repairs, which should add at least 100, tons to 
the ingot capacity of the United States, I do not know 
what, if any, additions are going on at Scranton, Cleveland, 
South Chicago (Union), or North Chicago. I believe 
Scranton is about to double its ingot capacity by erecting a 
second Bessemer plant. 

Second, in regard to yore steel works: The Cam- 
bria Iron Company has lately started a pair of 15-ton Per- 
not furnaces, but the plant is still incomplete. When the 
Krupp washer, now building, is in operation, the ingot ca- 
pacity will be at least 40,000 tons per year. Two simi- 
ar furnaces are contemplated, to be begun when these are 
got into full work. The Bethlehem Iron Company 
has nearly completed a_ pair of 12-ton open-hearth 
furnaces, which, with the Krupp washer, or with 
the Siemens direct process contemplated for pre- 
varing the material, will give an ingot capacity of abou 
30,000 tons per year. The Pennsylvania Steel Company 
is, I believe, going to increase its open-hearth capacity. 
lhe Springfield Iron Company, of Illinois, is about to start 
one 15-ton Pernot open-hearth furnace, and is building a 
second and a Krupp washer, which will give 40,000 tons in- 
got capacity, intended chiefly for rails. This plant will 
be followed by another, like it or larger, when the 
first is well started. ‘The Nashua Iron and Steel 
Company is about adding a second 12-ton +o 15- 
ton open-hearth furnace. The Otis Iron and Steel 
Company is adding a fourth 12-ton open-hearth furnace. 
Spang, Chalfant & Co., Pittsburgh, have commenced build- 
inga pair of 10-ton Pernot open-hearth furnaces and a 
Krupp washer, also a blooming train and other trains to 
make and work up 25,000 to 80,000 tons of steel per year. 
Park, Bro. & Co. are about starting a 10-ton opening-hearth 
furnace. The Albany & Rensselaer [Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, the Joliet Steel Company, and the North Chicago 
= Mill Company intend I believe, to erect open-hearth 
WOrkKS. 

Third, the open-hearth works started during the past 
eighteen months are B. Atha & Co., Newark, New Jersey, 
one furnace; A. Kloman, Pittsburgh, one furnace; Hussey, 
Howe & Co., Pittsburgh, one furnace; Shoenberger & Co., 
Pittsburgh, one furnace; Anderson & Co., Pittsburgh, one 
furnace; Otis Iron & Steel Company, Cleveland, one 
furnace; Mitchell, Tranter & Co., Covington, Ky., 
one furnace; Burgess Iron & Steel Company, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, one furnace. During that time the St. Albans 





Iron & Steel Company, Vt., has restarted its furnace, 
and the Roane Iron Company has got itstwo in regular 
operation. : 
Fourth, the Pittsburgh Bessemer Steel Company, Limited, 
is erecting a Bessemer plant of about 75,000 tons ingot 
capacity. [hear rumors of other Bessemer works in con- 
templation, but I can not make any authoritative statement. 


Railroad Signals. 





[From the eleventh annual report of the Massachusetts Railroad 
Commissioners. } 


Resolve in Relation to the Use of Signals on Railroads, 


Resolved, That the Board of Railroad Commissioners be 
instructed to investigate the subject of railroad signals, and 
to’report the result of their investigation to the several rail- 
road corporations in this commonwealth, and to the next 
General Court. (Resolves, 1879, chap. 24.) 

In conformity with this resolve, the board gave extensive 
notice of public hearings, and have examined many models, 
and a greater number of working signals, on the railroads 
of this and other states. The great importance of the sub- 
ject, and the attention given to it by railroad managers, to- 
gether with its relation to other matters now under consid- 
eration, have induced the board to place their views in the 
body of the report. 


BLOCK AND INTERLOCKING SYSTEM. 


There can be no doubt that, for security from rear colli- 
sions, and from accidents occuring by reason of misplaced 
switches, or open draw-bridges, the block system carried out 
by interlocking switches and signals, comes nearer to insur- 
ing immunity from accident than any other kaown device. 
The block system, long used in England, and now brought 
almost to perfection by interlocking devices, is so called be- 
cause under it each section of road is ‘‘ blocked” by signals 
against the entrance of a train while that section is occu- 
pied by another train. Improving on the former system, 
which only provided for an interval of time between suc- 
cessive trains, the block system secured an interval of space. 
Under it a railroad was divided into telegraphic sections. 
Before a train could start from the first station, a signal was 
sent from the first to the second, and a favoranle reply 
was received; then asignal was made for the train to 
leave station one, and, at the same time, station two 
was notified of the fact; this notification was acknowledged, 
and the section was ‘“* blocked” by a signal showing that it 
was occupied, When the train reached station two, a signal 
was sent to station one that the line was clear, and the 
“block” was taken off. Of course, if the train met with an 
accident, or if it was delayed in reaching the second station, 
the section continued to be blocked, and no other train en- 
tered it until asignal from the second station gave notice 
that the danger had ceased. And the same precautions 
guarded every section throughout the line. 


THE INTERLOCKING OF SWITCHES AND SIGNALS, 


combined with the block system, not only secures each sec- 
tion from the entrance of a train while it is already occu- 
pied, but also blocks the section for any train while the 
track is broken by the throwing of a switch, or by the open- 
ing of a draw-bridge, thus removing these causes of numer- 
ous disasters, while it allows a vast increase in the number 
of trains. 

The method, in brief, is by the use of levers opereting 
switches and signals, so interlocked that a signal of safety 
cannot be given while danger exists, and danger cannot ex- 
ist until after it has been signaled. In other words, the 
operator cannot, by negligence or es or even 
from malice, create a danger, or suffer it to exist, until he 
has signaled it afar off to any approaching train. He can- 
not open a switch before setting a signal at dunger ; 
having opened a _ switch, he cannot leave a signal 
at safety; he cannot set the gna at safety be- 
fore closing the switch ; he cannot leave the switch half 
closed without giving a signal of danger. All these four 
errors, each of which has cost man Sree, are made im- 
possible in a section of road guarded by this system. And 
the boast is rot extravagant that, for this purpose, the 
working of signais is not trusted to the intelligence or to 
the fidelity of a man, but that each man becomes part of an 
unerring machine, in which his will ceases to operate, and 
he — act in accordance with the principles of its mech- 
anism. 

Mr. Barry, in his work on railway appliances, gives a 
strong illustration of the perfection to which mechanical 
provisions for safety have been carried. At Cannon street 
station, in London, 70 switch and signal levers are placed in 
one signa] house, making millions of combinations possible, 
if they were not interlocked. Of these combinations only 
808 are safe. Yet a stranger, blindfolded or blind, handling 
these levers at random, cannot produce a condition of dan- 
ger. He could stop trains and hinder business, but he conld 
not create a possibility of danger without signaling it in 
advance, : 

More than this—because the pulling of the wrong levers, 
although not causing immediate accidents, does strain the 
machine, and thus might lead to the unlocking of the levers, 
with consequent disaster; therefore, the attempt and bare 
idea of pulling the wrong lever is checked by mechanical 
means, and the uncertain will of man is subordinated to the 
‘perfect mechanism of this device. 

In operating this apparatus two systems of signals are 
used, one near the cabin or tower of the operator, and one at 
a distance sufficient to enable a train to be stopped after the 
signal is seen, and before entering on the blocked section. 
Tne semaphore is used by day for a signal, as being 
the one distinguishable at a greater ice «than 
any other form. At night colored lights are used. 
Mechanical means may be employed for short distances; 
electricity serves for long distances. To supplement the 
signal, if it should be obscured by fog or darkness, a ‘‘ con- 
tact bar” is sometimes used, which, with the danger signal, 
assumes a horizontal position, and, by striking the cab of the 
locomotive, gives a warning somewhat like that given by 
the bridge-guards, which strike the person who is exposed 
on a freight car. 

The working of this system for draw-bridges is the same 
as for switches. ‘The draw cannot be opened until the signal 
for danger has been set. The si of safety cannot be 
given until the draw has been closed and actually locked. 

By uniting the interlocking device with the block system 
it becomes impossible to telegraph safety from one signa 
station to the station next in the rear, until all the switches 
are in a safe position for a coming train. It is impossible to 
move switches so as to allow access from a siding toa 
track which has been telegraphed as safe fora coming 
train. It is impossible to so mote the switches, or 
any of them, alter the line has been telegraphed to 
be blocked. It is im ible for a train to enter a 
section until its coming been announced by telegraph, 
for the signal to enter cannot begiven until a signal an- 
nouncing its approach has been received. The signal which 
permits entrance into a section cannot be given without the 
concurrence of signal-men at both ends of the section. The 
starting signal is reset at danger by machinery behind every 





train. The signal that the line is blocked must be given from 
the station in advance to the station in the rear. 

This pee in substance, is borrowed from a descrip- 
tion of the combination of the Toucey and Buchanan with 
the Saxby and Farmer devices, which, aided by some sub- 
sidiary inventions, are now in use on a portion of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and on the Metropolitan Elevated Rail- 
road in New York, as well as elsewhere. 

The ingenious device of David Rousseau, involving the 
same principles and accomplishing the same end, may be seen 
at the New York Grand Central depot. The members of the 
board have seen the operation of these inventions at these 
points, and their daily working vindicates the high claim 
made on their behalf. It will bea happy day for travelers 
when this system, in all its completeness, has been wniver- 
sally adopted on American railroads. 

But the block system, as operated with interlocking de- 
vices in England and France, and as used with additional 
improvements on portions of American roads, requires a 
large body of skilled and well-paid men. For an unskilled 
operator, although he could not cause danger, would cause de- 
lay and difficulty. Our inventors, therefore, have tried to sup- 
ply its place by automatic signals, guarding a road and givin 
warning of danger without the constant intervention o 
man. nd it is claimed by some of them that their inven- 
tions are not only more economical thau the English sys- 
tem, but that they are safer. In the language of one of these 
inventors: ‘‘My device is better than a man, for itis al- 
ways on hand; it never sleeps and it never drinks.” 

As a preliminary remark to a discussion of automatic sig- 
nals, it may be observed that it is a requisite of any system 
that the normal condition of its signals should indicate danger, 
so that, in case of any derangement of apparatus, accidental 
or intentional, warning will be given. ‘Thus failure to act 
will at most stop or check the movement ofa train. It will 
never cause a disaster. A device that fails in this particular 
fails at the outset. It is also absolutely requisite that the 
danger signal should be given far in advance of the point of 
danger. A signal displayed at or near the point of danger 
is utterly insufficient and unsatisfactory. 


HALL’S ELECTRIC SIGNAL 


is the best known and most widely used. He employs an 
open circuit; and the current which keeps his signals set at 
safety is transmitted over wires. This current, being 
broken by an engine entering a section and touching a cir- 
cuit closer, sets the signal at danger. 

1. Asa safeguard from rear collisions, theoretically at 
least, it approaches perfection, The danger signals are set a 
mile or less apart, and a red disk shows that a section is oc- 
cupied, <A secondary signal, sometimes called a tell-tale, is 
sane a thousand feet in advance of the danger signal, and 

nforms the engineer whether the danger signal behind 
him has been set. When the engine passes out of a 
section, it sets the signal of safety for that 
section. If the current ceases to work from any 
cause, a signal of danger will be given. But absolute 
perfection has not yet been chtainelt in the construction 
of the apparatus ; and the passage of a train sometimes fails 
to set the signal of danger ; yet, in that case, the tell-tale 
will indicate danger. And so it cannot happen thai both 
signals belonging to a pair will indicate safety when danger 
ought to be announced. : 

. Station agents, by a separate device, can arrest the 
pens of a train at a distance of half a mile by a signal 
of danger. 

8. The connection of switches with this system makes it 
impossible to open a switch so connected without blocking 
the track by a signal, This occurs at a distance of two 
thousand feet, more or less; and at the same time a bell 
Pg the switch, and continues to ring until the switch is 
closed, 

4. The application of this system to drawbridges appears 
to secure perfect safety. It is impossible to open a draw- 
bridge without blockfag the track by u distant signal: and, 
if the engineer fails to see, or recklessly disregards the block- 
ing signal, then another signal will arrest his progress—a 
mechanical drop, constructed of heavy plank, placed 
2,000 feet from the draw, and so arranged that 
it falls by gravity when the draw is opened ; and, 
if the engineer still presses on, his locomotive is 
sure to lose its smoke-stack, and he yet has time to 
check his train and escape disaster. The working of this de- 
vice was curiously illustrated when it was first used on a 
road in New York; for the train-men, having a prejudice 
against it, as a novelty, determined to disregard it; and 
more than one engineer bringing in his locomotive without 
a smoke-stack gave the best evidence of his own 
recklessness, and of the merits of the invention. 
Now that draw is opened 180 times a day, and it 
is approached without lear of accident. Two other ad- 
= furnish additional safe-guards in approaching a draw- 

ridge guarded by Hall’s signals—a bell ringing at the dis- 
tance ade mile when the drawbridge is opened, and a signal 
given to the bridge-tender if the train enters the blocked sec- 
tion. 

5. The notice given to passengers and agents at stations, 
by bells differing in tone for “up” and “ down” trains, an- 
nouncing the approach of a train, is convenient, and tends 
to prevent accidents. For its purpose it is a perfect device, 
while it saves the great annoyance of whistling. 

6. Highway crossings at grade are guarded by a bell or 
gong, placed at the crossing, which begins to ring when a 
train approaches within half a mile, and continues to sound 
until the train has passed. This calls the attention of the 
flagman or gatekeeper to his duty. An, if the sound were 
loud enough, it would arrest the attention! of travelers, 
and warm them of the coming danger. Some de- 
vice of this kind has been heretofore urged by 
this board, and their views are repeated in their report on 
the Lincoln accident (appendix E). With such an appliance, 
«iving an alarm sufficient to command attention and always 
in working order, there would be absolutely no excuse for an 
accident at a crossing, unless ithappened to be a man blind 
as well as deaf; for not only does the bell sound, but a signal 
to stop is displayed to the eye automatically while the danger 
continues. 

But such a device, in order to be depended upon, must be 
without the possibility of failure, and neither in theory nor 
in practice can this be said of Mr. Hall’s crossing-signal. 
The ringing is done by the positive action of electricity put 
in operation by the passing of a train. If the apparatus is 
out of order, no current is produced, and no warn 
ing is given, The principle that danger should be 
indicated, unless soonelibiear positive happens to prevent 
it, is not carried out in this partof Mr. Hall’s invention. 
And, in fact, we learn that such an apparatus, placed within 
the limits of Boston, does occasionally fail to announce a 
coming train. Its use, therefore, is only auxiliary, and it 
will not, as it now exists, allow railroad managers to dis- 
pense with other safeguards at highway crossings. 

The objections urged against Mr. Hall’s block or track and 
switch signals, apart from their cost, are mainly these: 

(1.) Itis said that they are so delicate and complicated 
that they often fail. This, to be sure, when the failure is of 
electric current, does not directly result in an accident. 
It only delays a_ train. Each double-track road 
has orders directing the time of delay on seeing the signal of 
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danger ; a time necessarily brief—say one minute—and after 
this the train proceeds “ with caution.” -But the tendency 
of frequent false alarms is to reduce the amount of caution ; 
and the cry of *‘ wolf,” too often repeated, may make it un- 
availing when danger really comes. 

(2.) [t gives no warning of a broken rail, and does uot pro- 
fess to give such warning. 

(3.) Neither docs it give warning of a car left on the track 
by a passing train—an accident not unusual, especially with 
freight trains. On the contrary, it such a case, the engine, 
with the portion of a train attached to it, passing off from 
the obstructed section, sets the signa! of safety and lures a 
coming train into danger by a_ false announce- 
ment. Something like this happened recently on 
one ot our Massachusetts roads. An engine was sent after 
dark to take five cars from a siding, push them on the 
main track and then haul them away. ‘Tiere proved to be 
six cars, which were pushed from the siding, and when the 
five were hauled away, one uncompled car remained on the 
main track. A passenger train afterward left the station 
and came in collision with this car. Fortunately, the result 
was not serious, but it illustrates a danger against which 
Mr. Hall’s signals do not profess to guard. 

(4.) So it is said that a train ona guarded section, followed 
by another train proceeding with caution, would, on passing 
off, set the signal of safety. The second train breaking 
down from some defect of wheel or like cause, would remain 
as an obstacle and possible cause of collision with a third 
train coming on the section with the assurance of a clear 
track given by the signal. This, however. could never occur 
unless the second train were allowed to enter a blocked sec- 
tion, nor without gross carelessness on the part of those in 
charge of that train in neglecting to flag the section. 

THE UNION ELECTRIC SIGNAL, 
hitherto little tried in actual working, professes to do away 
with all these objections, and to guard against all the dan- 
gers which Mr. Hall leaves unguarded. Its fundamental 
difference from his system is that it uses a closed circuit, 
with an electric current moving through the rails ; and this 
current holds the signal at safety, from which it is moved to 
danger by mechanical means, whenever the current is 
checked, whether by the dangers intended to be guarded 
against, or by some accident to the apparatus. Thus, in al) its 
operations (as in most of Mr. Hall’s), a failure to work gives 
warning of danger, but no failure can enticea train into 


veril. The circuit through the rails is made more effective 
yy wires connecting each rail with the next, and 
firmly fastened at every joint. This was found 
necessary because the oxidization of the rails inter- 
rupted their conducting power. Each section — in- 
sulated by the use of vulcanized fibre. This 


seems to be effectual, The mechanical means by which the 
signal is given, in case of a broken current, is a simple clock- 
weight, so arranged that it runs for several days, giving pas- 
sage for 600 trains before it runs down. The currert is pro- 
duced by a battery, and, in cold weather, a kerosene lamp, 
burning for a week at a time, is used to keep the liquid from 
freezing. 

When a section of road is guarded by this device, the en- 
trance of a locomotive breaks the current, simply by placing 
its wheels upen the conducting rails, and thereupon visible 
signals of danger are given, and when the train approaches a 
station or crossing a warning bell is rung. So excel- 
lent its working, that a piece of wire laid across 
the rails breaks the current and sets the signal of 
danger, and a stray goat, dragging his chain after him 
across the track of the Providence Railroad, recently 
gave the alarm as of a coming train to the gateman at For- 
est Hill crossing. A secondary, or tell-tale signai, in this 
system, informs the engineer at once whether or not his 
train has given warning. And station agents have the 
means of warning atrain thatis entering on a_ blocked 
track. This device is considerably cheaper than Mr. Hall’s, 
and it is claimed that, being simpler, it is less likely to be 
out of order. But it certainly has these more important 
advantages: 

(1.) As a crossing signal it indicates danger in case of any 
accident to the apparatus. The failure of a battery, the 
breaking of the apparatus by accident or design, would of 
itself give an alarm, while in such case, as has been said, the 
Hall device would cease to work and trains would pass with- 
out warning. Itis claimed, also, that it has this incidental 
advantage: Under it the bell issounded by mechanical means, 
which are released by breaking the electrical current. rd 
so the ringing may be done more powerfully than when it is 
effected by the direct power of electricity, which is variable, 
and which, as practically used, is supposed to be feebler than 
the cheap mechanical power applied by clock motion. But 
the soundness of this claim has not been demonstrated by 
any exhibition made to this board. And no crossing signal 
of this system has yet been exhibited which seems calculated 
to arrest the traveler’s attention as thoroughly and certain- 
ly as it should. 

(2.) The breaking or displacement of a rail, by interrupt- 
ing the current of electricity, gives a signal of danger, pro- 
vided the displacement of the portions of the rail is sufficient 
to cause such interruption. 

(3.) It indicates the presence of a car on the track by what- 
ever means it came there. 

The invention has not been used nearly as much as Mr. 
Hall’s, Its proprietors, therefore, cannot refer to so many 
witnesses as to its working. Probably it is just to add that, 
for the same reason, there nay have been fewer criticisms 
on its defects. As has been suggested before, there seems 
to be this advantage in using a closed circuit, that it re- 
quires less from electricity. The labor of this system is done 
by gravitation, and electric force is only used to control it. 
Electricians are accustomed to say: ‘The less you ask of 
electricity the more sure you are to get what you want.” In 
the present state of science, this is no doubt true. 

Among the possibilities of failure with this signal, is neg- 
lect to wind up. the weight, which would prevent any signal 
from being given. Some, also, object to the need of lighted 
lamps in cold weather; but failure of a lamp, resulting in 
the failure of a battery, would seta signal of danger. On 
one road, where a few of these signals are used, fre- 
quent breaking of the wires is complained of as giving 
needless signals of danger. The Fitchburg Railroad 
Company has had the signal on five miles of its road for 
more than a year, including the whole of last winter. Since 
May ithas been in charge of the officials of the road, and 
their report is highly favorable. If it works well through the 
winter, it will have had that full and continued testing 
which such inventions need before can be commended with 
entire confidence. 

ROUSSEAU’S SAFETY RAILWAY SIGNAL, 

This signal has already been referred to as used in block- 
ing the New York Central & Hudson River, where it bas 
been in successful operation for nearly four years. It re- 
sembles Hall's system in many points—among others, in using 
anopen circuit. It resembles the Union electric signal in 
using gravitation as the power which actually gives 
the signals, thus requiring a less powerful battery than the 
devices where electricity does the direct work. “The signal 
is set by a clock-weight, and, when wound up, it signals 350 
trains before it needs winding again. By an ingenious de- 
vice, the lamp on these signals cannot be removed for trim- 
ming without winding up the weight. 
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As in the inventions described before, the engine, when it | the four legs being well connected with struts and ties, and 


enters a section, sets the signal at red, meaning danger, and 
it so continues till the train has passed off, when it sets it at 


clear, meaning safety. Each of these effects is produced by | *" 
In places of | Midland Railway, England, between Monmouth and New- 


| port. The plan is hexagonal, the extreme dimensions 


a “‘commutator,” over which the wheels pass. 
extra hazard, two danger signals are used—one, called a dis- 
tance or cautionary signal, 1,000 feet in advance of the sig- 
nal within the section that is to be entered. If this distance- 
signal shows green (or any color selected for the purpose) it 
indicates that the second signal is red, aud the engineer 
must stop before entering on that blocked section. 
system also provides each station-master with the means of 
stopping any approaching train, if danger has been shown 
to exist: and an indicator keeps him acquainted with every 
movement on his section of the road An _ extra sig- 
nal, to be used in foggy weather or in dark tunnels is a rod, 
which not only strikes the engine, but, by an additional de- 
vice, causes the whistle to sound ; and, it is said, it can be 
applied to the brake and made to stop the train. The long 
use of this signal in the Harlem tunnel is relied on as proof 
of its excellence. The application of the system to switches 
and draw-bridges needs no explanation ; and the application 
of all these systems to a single track, while it presents points 
of difficulty, is a matter of detail which need not be dis- 
cussed. 
BEAN'S ATMOSPHERIC SIGNAL 

isa safeguard against the dangers arising from open switches 
and draw-bridges; and it is also applicable to stations and 


crossings. A brief account of this device is given in appendix 
G. The Old Colony road has tested this device by using it at 


exposed points for more than two years, gradually increasing 
the number of instruments in use, and now having them work 
ing at distances varying from 1000 to 1400 feet at one draw 
bridge, two stations and four switches. This signal is simple 
and inexpensive ; and, so far as it has been used, and for 
what it undertakes to accomplish, it seems to be an almost 
faultless device. 

In the appendix also may be found tables showing some 
results of the working of Hall’s and of the Union electric siz- 
nals; also brief accounts of devices which were exhibited to 
the board, but which are net subjects for fuli reports, be- 
cause they have not been put to the practical test which is 
needed before such report can be made. 

fn conclusion, it is evident that the time has not come 
when the adoption of any one of the devices exhibited for 
giving automatic signals should be required by law. No 
party has asked for legislation; and Mr. Hall strongly dis- 
claims any desire for legislative action, Nor, pending 
further experience on the part of railroad men, and further 
experiments by electricians and other ‘inventors, can 
it be thought strange that railroad companies — hesi- 
tate to equip their roads fully with imperfect devices, which 
may soon be set aside for better. Many ingenious men are 
giving their thoughts to railroad signals. She laws of the 
force, which most of them are trying to use, are not fully 
known, and the force is not capable of entire control. The 
railroad managers of England, and, indeed, of Europe, are 
more than skeptical as to the use of autometic signals, electric 
or otherwise. They would regard reliance upon such signals 
as criminal recklessne js, if they were not supplemented by 
other appliances. Many railroad men in this country 
share this feeling ; and this refers not only to railroad ma: 
agers, who might be suspected of being influenced by un- 
due economy, but to skilled superintendents and other ex- 
perts who have no such motive, At present, no one has the 
right to say of any system of signals, as a whole; ** This is 
the system that ought to be adopted on all roads.” The de 
sire is natural that some tribunal should decide at once 
which is the best, and that the Legislature should order its 
adoption. But the time for such a decision has not yet come, 
even if any automatic device can ever be found which will 
alone answer all the purposes of a safety railroad signal. 

Yet it should be remembered that these imperfect devices 
do render great service in announcing danger and prevent- 
ing accidents. The worth of a safety signal is to be esti- 


mated chiefly, not by counting the number of its false 
aiarms, but by its well-founded alarms. Even an occa 
sional failure to give warnings of danger, while it 
forbids sole and implicit reliance upon au automatic 


signal, does not prevent its being of great value as an 
auxiliary. When the terrible consequences of a railroad 
disaster are considered, a preventable accident becomes a 
crime. The pub ic have a right to expect that their safety 
will be guarded by every reasonable precaution, and that 
devices designed for this end should not be rejected, simply 
because they have not attained perfection. Railroad 
managers should be quick to guard their tracks, and 
especially all draw-bridges and other points of special danger, 
by those appliances that seem to them best adapted to insure 
safety. It is proper to add that our chief railroad compa- 
nies have shown a praiseworthy spirit, both in testing new 
inventions and in adopting those that, upon trial, } ave com- 
mended themselves to their judgment. 


Sontributions. 


The Stability of Trestles and Trestlework Piers. 
To THE EpiITor OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Whatever conclusions may be reached in regard to the 
fall of the Tay Bridge, we cannot help seeing that, compared 
with other works of the kind, its piers were exceedingly un- 
stable. To show this, the sheet of sketches herewith is pre 
sented, giving several of the most important works of this 
class in the United States and elsewhere, all being drawn to 
the same scale, and all representing the side of the pier, ¢. ¢., 
its dimension at right angles to the length of the bridge. 
Nos. II, U1, 1V, V, VI, VU, Vill and IX are trestle piers, the 
area and form of the base being shown directly below the 
elevation. The remaining figures are single trestles, which 
in the different works to which they belong are placed from 
15 to 30 feet apart. 

No, I is one of the highest bents of the Lyon Brook Tres- 
tle, on the New York & Oswego Midland Railroad, built in 
1869, at the Phoenixville Bridge Works for the Baltimore 
Bridge Company. There are 24 spans of 30 feet each, and 
a central opening of 100 feet. The central trestles are 120 
feet high, made in four equal stories of 30 feet. Each trestle 
consists of two legs, composed of wrought-iron flanged col- 
umns, 8 feet apart at the top, and battering one in eight, 
thus making a breadth of 38 feet at the base. The two legs 
are connected by struts and ties both to each other and to 
the adjoining trestle. 

No. II is the trestle pier of the Watkin’s Glen Viaduct, 
upon the Syracuse, Geneva & Corning Railroad, in New | 
York, built by the Niagara Bridge Works. This pier is 8 | 
feet wide at the top chord of the truss, and 55 feet 8 inches | 
at the base. The height is 143 feet above the masonry, and 
the length of the pier, in the direction of the road, is 31 feet, 





making a rectangular base of 81 « 55%, feet. No. III is one 
of the trestle piers of the Crumlin Viaduct, on the West 


|being, at the base, 60x27 feet, and at the top 
| 80x 18 feet. The height is 174 feet. Each pier is 


| composed of fourteen cast-iron posts in sections 17 feet long, 
This | 


the diameter being one foot and the metal one inch thick. 
These piers are placed 150 feet apart, and carry an iron 
Warren girder. No. IV is a pier of the Beelah Viaduct, 
upon. the South Durham & Lancaster Union Railway, in 
Westmoreland. The height is 170 feet, the width on top 22 
feet and at the base 50 feet. The rectangle of the base is 
15 «x 50 feet. No. V_ is the high pier of the Verrugeas Via- 
duct, built by the Baltimore Bridge Company for the Lima 
& Oroya Railway, in Peru, The width on top is 15 feet and 
at the base 60 feet, the length in the direction of the road 
being 50 feet, thus making the rectangle of the base 50 x 60 
feet. The whole height is feet, in ten stories, 
the batter being one in twelve. The spans between the piers. 
are 100 and 125 feet. No. VI is one of the trestles of the 
Rapallo Viaduct at Flat Brook, on the New Haven, Middle- 
town & Willimantic Railroad (Conn.), made by Kellogy & 
Clarke. The width on top is 17 feet, and at the bottom 
31,"$, feet, the height being 584%, feet. The spans are 30 
feet. No, VIL is a pier of the Kentucky River Bridge on 
the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, built by the Baltimore 
Bridge Company. The height is 214, feet, the rectangle 
of the base 28 « 71!y, and the top 1 18. Each pier has 
four legs, the whole being substantially braced, The spans 
are 87> feet each. No, VII is the pier of the 
Tay Bridge. The height 82 feet, the length of 
the hexagonal base 21 feet 10 inches, and the breadth 12 
feet. The length of the pier on top is 19 feet 10 inches, and 
the breadth 10 feet, The long spans were 245 feet. No 1X 
is a pier of the Portage Viaduct over the Genesee River, on 
the Buffalo Division of the Erie Railway. The work was 
built by the Watson Manufacturing Co. from designs by Mr, 
The spans are 100 and 110 feet. The 
iron piers are 200 feet high, 20 feet wide on top, and 70 feet 
at the bottom, the rectangle of the base being 50 « 70. 

No. X is an exccllent timber trestle by P, H. Dudley,upon 
the Valley Railroad at Old Forge, Akron, Ohio. The height 
is 40 feet, the batter 83 inches per foot, the width, from centre 


252 


is 


George Morrison, 


to centre of the outside inclined posts, at the top, six 
feet, and at the base 25!) feet. The trestles are 16 feet 


apart. No. XI isadesign by Mr. Morrison fora trestle in 
which the width toward the bottom is so great that the lat- 
eral bracing would become badly proportioned if carried 
across the entire breadth. No. XIL is a design for a tempo- 
rary trestle to be made entirely of 83-inch plank. No, XIII 
is designed by Mr. Carl Phil for the Norwegian railways, 

In all of the above, the masonry on which the iron-work 
stands is supposed to be perfectly stable and no account 
made of it, though in several of the cases it is quite high, and 
in a sketch adds to the apparent instability of the structure. 

The writer has in his possession a large number of photo- 
graphs and drawings of both trestles and trestle-piers, which 
have been built in the United States, nearly all of which 
show a very wide-spread base. Two, however, do not; and 
as far as can be judged by photographs they do not look very 
stable. One of these is the Wissahickon Pipe Bridge, near 
Philadelphia, which appears to have spans of considerable 
length, and to rest on four-legged eight-story trestles, quite 
high, which look narrow and seem to have but little batter 
To be sure, no great damage would be done if the work 
should blow over, asit is not used for travel. The second 
work ismore important, It is the Rosendale Bridge 
the Wallkill Valley Railroad, built by the Watson 
Manufacturing Co. This work is 876 feet long and 150 
feet high in all. Judging from the photographs, the iron 
columns which stand upon the stone piers and hold the truss, 
are about 100 feet high, each pier consisting of four posi, 
two under each truss, and a single inclined brace both up 
and down stream, thus making a hexagonal base. These 
inclined members, though connected with the main columns 
by struts and ties, look very small, and the impression got 
from the whole combination is that the piers would not offer 
any great resistance to a severe lateral thrust. This, how 
ever, is only an impression from a photograph. The bridge 
itself may look differently. GrorGe L. Vose. 
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To Find Angle of Curves to Reverse between Two 
Parallel Tracks. 


To THE EpiITor OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
B Band C C, fig. 1, are centre lines of two parallel tracks. 
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A angle at centre twice deflection angle 

c radius. 

e 4 dist. between tracks 

b radius less % dist. between tracks ‘ ‘ 

b 
Cos, A radius minus 4% di-t. between tracks divided by 


radius. 
The following problem is usef ulin location, Where it is de 
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sired to move the point of curve forward or back to pass the 
curve (of same degree as trial curve) through a point whose 
distance to the right or left is known: 


(a and a are assumed as being equal.) 


X = sin. C X offset a. 





FIG.2. 


In crossing from one parallel track to another, to join the 
equal reverse curves by a tangent: 

A Aand B B, fig. 3, represent the parallel centre lines of 
two tracks. 

Multiply the length of curve or chord (a) by the degree of 
curvature, which will give the number of degrees (b) at the 
centre, which also equals (b) in triangle, HC and D. Find 
tangent deflection (d) for length of curvature (a), double it, 
and subtract this from centre to centre of tracks(H), Then 
(w) the tangent required equals this remainder (h) divided by 
the sine of (b), : 


h 
z= 





sin b 

For convenience (d) may be taken as the gauge of the 
tracks—usually = 4.7 ft., and (a) can be taken from the 
foregoing switch tables. 

(d) = square of distance from heel of switch to frog point, 
multiplied by tangent deflection for one station of a one-de- 
gree curve (0,873) multiplied by degree of curve. 

FORMULA FOR SWITCHES, 








R = radius. 
D = degree of curve. 
¢ = chord from heel of switch to point of frog. 
%/ “ ” ” crotch frog. 
{ = movement of switch rail or * throw.” 
Ff = frog angle. 
id ~ of crotch frog. 
« = length of switch rail. 
g = gauge of track. 
P = proportion (or No.) of frog. 
PP = " of crotch frog. 
7 = tangent deflection for one station (100 ft.) of a one-degree 
curve = 0,873, 
g . lye g X cot? Fr 
R —) cot. 4 F- 4g =——-— kg re 
sin. sin. YF 2, 
g arn ‘g 
c= —— =V 2R94+ 9 = 
sin. 4 4 TD, 
, TT Ral 2 ee ak, | ee 
w= —_ = Vuct= | Pp = Wii. 
“4 i$ 0.297 ¢ for 4/ 814" gauge, 5 in. throw. 
s=4 et 4 an = Jogase Bort Meee rs 
y TD (037%e ‘yo “ 5 ” 
Woe e 
sin, 4 F = ———— = —-—. 
R+4g 2R+9 
P y a” i gD = 7 e a ww 
F=DY Fp: { 7 = length of curve from heel to pt. x D. 
ce 
sin, 44 FY = ——_——. 
2R+9 
, ‘Mo _ 4/*gD_ 7 , 
F DY T D* 4 T length of curve from heel to point 
2D 
‘cot. WF 
. na 
cot, 4 Kh” 
=, 


Approximately, 


s = distance from ion pas to point of crotch frog, 2 g * No. 






































of frog = distance from heel to point of frog. 
FROG TABLE, NO. 1, 
Gauge, 4’ 844". Throw of rail, 5 inches. 
’ ' 9 @ n 3 jas} ‘A | oe 
%~| bP 

i] 4 ° | 

R/S) 8] Bis 88) 8) 2 | ge 38 

z|e| 8 BF Ss Pei Sire [28 

: ° : : 2 Of} oa]. 

: | R 5 5 : ‘9 ° ° 
ant ; —~ ii:pl' pl: gli28i:¢2 
lee & : 2 3/': 8 ae: 
: | 2 9 Riel: e |. & 

Feet. | Feet. | Feet. | Feet |\Feet. 

4 14°10//88°54) 150.2) 11.5 | 26.4 | 37.9) 2.8 209277) 15, 

5 11 26 }24 34) 235.0, 14.1 | 33.2 | 47. 3.5 1614) 19.2 

6 | 8 32/17 00) 338.7| 16.8 | 39.8 | 56.6) 4.2 13 35 | 23.0 

7) 8 10/12 26) 461.8) 19.6 | 465 | 66.1) 49 1137 | 269 

8 | 7 10/ 9 33! 600.0! 22.3 | 53.2 | 75.5) 5.7 10 8| 30.9 

9 622/731) 761.6 25.1 | 50.7 | 84.8) 64 9 1/347 

10 | 5 44) 6 6) 938.6) 27.8 | 66.3 | 94.1) 7.1 8 8138.4 

11 | 512)5 1!13141 8) 30.8 | 73.0 103.8) 7.8 7 22) 42.4 

12 | 447| 413 } wicton 33.6 | 79.6 jaa ") B85 | 644/464 

' 
FROG TABLE, NO, 2, 
Gauge, 3 feet. Throw of rail, 4 inches, 

re | D 3! ml] wl 3 

3 | 7 | ¥ E | = | 8 | 2 mo’ | pS fa) 

&) a |) ) BH ees) Bs) 2°) ge) Bs 

~| g & | = (Ss Pe | 8] 59 Rs 

ol w 2 ; ae %, 2) SSS eee 
® 2 S ii eli ei: 3gi:2):¢ 

: & ‘ ae sae alte: o> 3. 2 

RE Bo. es Ee. a =a : SS 

Feet. | Feet.| Feet, Feet. Feet. 

4 14°1tY 63° 8 96.0 8 24.2 | 2.8 |20°21/ 9.0 

511 26 39 4) 150.6) 10.1) 20.1) 30.2]/ 3.5 1614 11.3 

6 9 32 2648!) 215.7) 12.0) 24.1) 36.1]) 4.2 138 35 13.5 

7 810 19 34 204.3) 14.0) 28.1) 42.1/| 4.9 31.37 15.8 

8 71015 0 382.5) 16.2) 31.8 48.0) 5.7 10 8 17.9 

® 622 11% 484.9 17.9) 36.1 54.0) 6.4 °9 1 20.2 

10 544 9 35 598.5 19.9) 40.1 60.0! 7.1 8 8 22.5 

11 612 7 54 722.9 21.9) 44.1) 66.0) 7.8 722 24.0 

12 447 640 859.7 23.9) 48.0 71.9) 8.5 644 26.9 

| i 

* Crotch frog isthe central frog of a Geeseon switch; the 

other two Pan. being equal and of the number named in the first 


column of the following tables. 
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FROG TABLE, NO. 3. 


Gauge, 3 feet. Throw of rail, 5 inches. 
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Excessive Legislation in Regard to Railroads. 


Congress and nearly every state legislature are constantly 
called upon to legislate in regard to railroads and public car- 
riers, The popular impression is that railroads are dangerous 
to public interests in the same proportion in which they are 
able to command credit or to purchase rival roads and sub- 
sidiary lines’ The great consolidations which have recently 
taken place have alarmed many people who are now sup- 
porting the Reagan bill or other propositions in Congress by 
which the federal government is caabled to check the supposed 
powers of the railroad. Nor can it be disputed that many rail- 
ways have treated their friends with extraordinary kindness, 
and their opponents with more than legitimate severity. Lead- 
ing roads have favored some of their patrons by giving them 
exceptional rebates, and a complete stranger is not always 
sure that he will be treated as wellas an old shipper who 
knows all the men in charge, and who knows where to go in 
case he wants to conclude some special contracts. The true 
principle is, that all shippers should pay like prices for like 
services, that the tariff rates should be ascertainable before- 
hand from the published schedules, and that there should be 
no deviation from these. Merchants in Boston, and particu- 
larly in New York, complain that this rule is not general, 
and that shippers do not always pay like prices for like 
services. 

Meanwhile, the popular impression that the railroads are 

jlundering the people is entirely erroneous, The enormous 
otenes of the railway magnates are not the result of legiti- 
mate dividends, but of stock operations and incidental trans- 
actions. The average railr od dividends are absurdly small, 
and generally below those of government bonds. The freight 
and tare paid by the average customer are again extremely 
moderate and far below European rates for similar services. 
It is certainly absurd to complain of the railroad corporations 
when an average mechanic can earn in day enough to pay 
for the freight on all the breadstuffs which he and his family 
will consume during the course of a whole year. The aver- 
age rates charged by the railroads are not excessive, and the 
exceptional cases do not call for the sweeping legislation 
proposed by Mr, Reagan, Mr. Sapp and others. But as al- 
most all the roads are chartered by some state, that state 
should supervise the roads within its jurisdiction closely, and 
when a manifest injustice prevails either the state 
legislature or the railroad commissioners detailed by 
it should enforce a remedy. But it would be a mistake 
to ask Congress fora remedy in matters where the real 
jurisdiction rests in the state legislatures. Not one of the 
leading railroad states has its various lines less consolidated 
aud its road system less complete than Massachusetts, yet 
no problem has arisen here which called in any sense for 
Congressional interference on behalf of the people. The 
other states, indeed, would do well to do in their respective 
fields what the authorities in Massachusetts have done so 
satisfactorily here 

A general act of Congress would have to be based upon 
the present state of the railroads; hence the former would 
be antiquated as soon as the latter have emerged from the 
wesent situation. And this will happen very soon. In 

‘rance there are really but seven great railroad corpora- 
tions, in England about twelve, while the Belgian, German, 
Austrian and Italian railroads will soon be conducted en- 
tirely, or almost entirely, by the governments. No persou 
familiar with our political institutions favors the 
adoption of the German system in the United States, 
Meanwhile, experience here is very much the same as in 
France and England—that is to say, as time advances, the 
roads consolidate. But consolidation at large has barely be- 
gun, andin New England the beginning has neither been 
general nor even vigorous. Ten years hence the railroad 
map of Massachusetts, in particular, will be radically 


unlike what it is to-day, both as to trunk lines 
and as to ownerenp. St. Louis is in a_ simi- 
lar position; so is Louisville, so is Detroit, so is 


Chattanooga, so as Savannah, and so are scores of other 
places. Only Chicago, New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more have anything like a complete system of trunk rail- 
roads. The present evils are not felt by the people at large, 
but by individuals, and perhaps by some localities. They 
are entitled to relief, but it does not appear that Congress 
should furnish it. 
constitutional questions that have not been settled, and they 
refer to a state of affairs which will have ceased a year from 
to-day.— Boston Advertiser, 








The acts before Congress are involving | 


wi ty - n 2] wu - iv +3 A correspondent in the New York Evening Post, who 
Z 3 & 2 3 iyo | ewe || ee 3H 33 writes from Manchester, England, and signs himself “ A 
) aa = =? | 20 S a 5 soe ’ : : : 
| 2 ° 2 & |e B= || 82 | ao Rs British Workman,” says, in commenting on the Tay Bridge 
4 & ¢ : B11: °(:Siltel: & : , | accident : 
. 4 : > > 3 g : 3 We have great faith in our own handiwork, when it is 
# & & &/:@)| : & | planned by great minds, superintended by the highest talent 
—) —— —— - —— |---| |---| and constructed on the most me principles. And all 
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9| 622 1150) 484.9 20.1 33.9 54.0| 6.4 9 1) 18.0! over the bridge, and they unhesitatingly assert that it would 
. 544 9 _ 598.5 i 4 : op 7.4) 8 8 20.0 | be the train itself that was blown over—top-tilted, as it were, 
512 754 722.9 24.6 41.4 660) 7.8 722 21.3) by the force of the wind—till it ran on one set of wheels 
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moving weight of the wind as well, and all on one side of the 
immovable bridge, proved rather too much for this immova- 
bility, and therefore the whole portion, with its living and 
mechanical cargo, “‘ moved” toward the bottom of the Tay. 
When the nature and extent of the accident became known 
there was not a heart in England but what was very much 
moved as well at the dreadful, terrible tidings. It 
was like as if people could not give over talking about 
it because they could picture the whole thing so well. And 
a most porsiile picture your imagination ane of it. Fancy 
an express railway train full-freighted with passengers, 
men, women, and children, being ‘‘ signaled off to sea” 
in the midst of a perfect hurricane; imagine the dismay 
when the carriages were liftel up on one side by 
the force of the wind and the passengers tumbled 
over to the other side; then try, to realize their huddled 
— ; the grinding of the wheels, the thumping and the 
yumping, and then the final dive and crash which carried the 
living cargo to its final and fatal destination. This is the 
way we kept picturing it in our workshops, and I believe 
everybody else did the same. Surely after this they will 
give the same protection to those who ‘‘ go down to the sea” 
in railway trains, as they do to those who do the same in 
ships, for the former have not half the chance that 
the latter have in a sudden squall. For that rea- 
son I hope that, for the future, proper precautions will be 
taken during storms and high winds, to prevent any train 
going over elevated orfother bridges that are likely to be 
affected by the passage of trains oves them during such 
storms. If ships have to be kept in harbor, trains must be 
kept in stations, rather than life he risked. As T worked 
some years for the firm who took the original contract for 
this bridge I think I ought to say that they employed good 
workmen (if you can excuse the little egotism there is about 
this), used good material and executed the mechanical work 
about bridges with their own tools and machines—their 
punching and shearing machines, riveting and rivet- 
making machines being per.ect marvels of accuracy and 
strength. My period of employment under them will always 
be remembered by me as the period when I was better paid 
than ever I was in my life. But I may also say that my 
opinion of bridge and girder work is that at its best it is 
very bad. Large, roughly-punched-out holes, small, roughly- 
finished rivets to fill them, with parts considered to be well 
in —— that were from an eighth to a quarter of an 
inch out of proportion, are things I could uever understand 
in this sort of work. Of course, you do not expect the won- 
derful accuracy of a Whitworth, or the nicety of a Nasmyth 
in these matters, but I think there ought to be much greater 
exactitude than there is over structures that have to carry 
such precious freights. 


Early Railroad Telegraphs. 


The Port Jervis Gazette, after referring to the often-told 
story of how Charles Minot, when General Superintendent 
of the Erie, first ran a train over the road by telegraph, 
Says: 

**Mr. Wilmot M. Vail, of this village, however, says that 
this incident is antedated by many others of railroad men 
availing themselves of the use of the telegraph to help their 
trains along. When the Erie road was completed as far as 
Otisville, Ezra Cornell, of Ithaca—he who established Cor- 
nell University—was then a poor man. The use of electricity 
in transmitting messages had only recently been discovered 
and the Morse alphabet perfected. Mr. Cornell foresaw the 
value of this discovery long before the people generally had 
any idea about it. He obtained a charter for running a tele- 
graph line from New York to Lake Erie. By going to such 
places as Goshen, Newburgh, Honesdale, Binghamton and so 
torth, and getting the people to subscribe a few thousand 
dollars, he was enabled to construct a line of telegraph from 
New York to Erie or Dunkirk. It ran upthe Hudson on the 
east side to Buttermilk Hill where it crossed the Hudson and 
ran up to Newburg, and thence to Goshen and Otisville, 
crossing the mountain at the latter place, ayd following 
along the Forestburg turnpike to Nariowsburg, where it 
crossed over into Wayne County, Pa., and next reachea 
Honesdale, thence Carbondale, Montrose, Binghamton and 
so on west. This was the first telegraph line in this section 


| until some time after the Erie roud was completed to Bing- 


hamton. : 
‘The office at Goshen was in charge of Mr. Nathaniel 
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Vail, brother of W. M. and R. M. J. Vail, of this village. | 
Cornell spent much of his time there and in that office while | 
his old line was up. - 

‘Tt was not until after the Erie road had been completed 
as far west as Binghamton that the telegraph was used to 
=> trains along. It was then done in this way: It was the 
orders of the Erie Company that if a train on time had 
waited an hour at astation fora delayed train, it would 
have the right toproceed. Mr. Vailsayvs that Benjamin Hall 
ran the way freight from Newburg to Port Jervis, and he 
would often step into the telegraph office at Goshen, when 
the train from the west was delayed—which was often the 
case—and ask Mr. Vail if he could not find out at Port Jervis 
or Narrowsburg if the train had left there yet, and if so how 
long it had been gone. On the information thus obtained he | 
often ran his train to Port Jervis, arriving here only a little 
behind his schedule time. 

“This manner of running a train was not authorized by 
the Erie Company; in fact, the company did not recognize 
the use of the telegraph at all in this direction, but the con- 
ductors soon learned that they could often get along better 
by having a brief message in relation to the train they 
should have meet at a given station.” 





RAILROAD LAW. 


Injury to Employe—Liability of Company. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Hough vs. The Texas & Pacific Co. (10 Cent. L. J., 108), 
analyzes with much clearness the limitation of the employer's 
exemption from liability to his servant for injury resulting 
from negligence. In that case, Hough, an engineer, was 
running a locomotive, which collided with a cow onthe 
track. This threw the engine down the bank, and steam and 
water escaping from the whistle or safety value scalded him 
to death. His administratrix sued for damages and gave 
evidence to show that deceased had objected to the master 
mechanic and the round-house foreman that the cow-catcher 
was defective, and they had repeatedly promised to remedy 
the defects but failed to do so ; and that both incidents con- 
stituting the casualty were the result of these uncorrected 
defects. The defendants gave evidence tending to contro- 
vert these points. 

The Court says that the obligation is on the master, whether 
a natural person or corporate body, not to expose the ser- 
vant, when conducting the master’s business, to perils or 
hazards egainst which he may be guarded by proper dili- 
gence oo the part of the master. To that end the master 
is bound to observe all the care which prudence and the ex- 
igencies of the situation require, in providing the servant 
with machinery and other instrumentalities adequately safe 
for use by the latter. It is implied in the contract between 
the parties that the servant risks the dangers which ordina- 
rily attend or are incident to the businsss in which he volun- 
tarily engages for compensation: among which is the care- 
lessness of those, at least, in the same work or employment, 
with whose habits, conduct and capacity he has, in the 
course of his duties, an opportunity to become acquained, 
and against whose neglect or incompetency he may himself 
take such precautions as his inclination or judgment may 
suggest. But it is equally implied in the same contract that 
the master shall supply the physical means and agencies for 
the conduct of his business. It is also implied and public 
policy requires that in selecting such means he shall not be 
wanting in proper care. His negligence in that regard is 
not a hazard usually or necessarily attendant upon the busi- 
ness. Nor is it one which the servant, in legal contempla- 
tion, is presumed to risk, for the obvious reason that the ser- 
vant who is to use the instrumentalities provided by the 
master, has ordinarily no connection with their purchase in 
the first instance, or with their preservation or maintenance 
in suitable condition, after they have been supplied by the 
master. 

A railroad corporation may be controlled by competent, 
watchful and prudent directors, who exercise the greatest 
caution in the selection of a superintendent or general man- 
ager, under whose supervision and orders its affairs and 
business, in all of its departments, are conducted. The lat- 
ter, in turn, may observe the same caution, in the appoint- 
ment of subordinates at the head of the several branches or 
Se of the company’s service. But the obligation 
still remains to provide and maintain, in suitable condition, 
the machinery and apparatus to be used by its employés—an 
obligation the more important, and the degree of diligence 
in its performance the greater, in proportion to the dangers 
which may be encountered. ‘Those, at least, in the organiza- 
tion of the corporation, who are invested with controlling or 
superior authority in that regard, represent its personality ; 
their negligence, from which injury results, is the negligence 
of the corporation, The latter cannot, in respect of such 
matters, interpose between it and the servant, who has been 
injured without fault on his part, the personal responsibility 
of an agent who, in exercising the master’s authority, has 
violated the duty he owes, as well tothe servant as to the 
corporation. 

To guard against misapplication of these principles they 
add that the corporation is not to be held as guaranteeing or 
warranting the absolute safety, under all circumstances, or 
the perfection in all of its parts, of the machinery or appar- 
atus which may be provided for the use of employés. Its 
duty, in that respect, to its employés is discharged when, 
but only when, its agents whose business it is to supply such 
instrumentalities, exercise due care as well in their purchase 
originally, as in keeping and maintaining them in such con- 
dition as to be reasonably and adequately safe for use by 
employés. 

It was also contended by the defendants that the engin- 
eer was guilty of such contributory negligence as to prevent 
the plaintiffs from recovering. Upon that branch of the case, 
the Court says, if the engineer, after discovering or recogniz- 
ing the defective condition of the cow-catcher or pilot, | 
had continued to use the engine, without giving | 
notice thereof to the proper cfficers of the com-| 
pany, he would undoubtedly have been guilty of such con- | 
tributory negligence as to bar a recovery, so far as such 
defect was found to have been the efficient cause of the 
death. He would be held in that case to have himself | 
risked the dangers which might result from the use of the | 
engine in such defective condition. But where a master has | 
expressely promised to repair a defect, the servant can re- | 
cover for an injury caused thereby, within such a period of | 
time after the promise, as it would be reasonable to allow 
for its performance, and, as we think, for an injury suffered 
within any period which would not preclude all reasonable 
expectation that the promise might be kept. That the 
engineer knew of the alleged defect was not, under the cir- 
cumstances and as matter of law, absolutely conclusive of 
want of due care on his part. In such a case as that here 
presented, the burden of proof to show contributory negli- 
gence was upon the defendant.—New York Daily Register. 


A Land Grant Decision. 


The Secretary of the Intenor has given his decision in the | 
case of Pierpont Orton against the Southern Pacific Rail- | 
road Company, involving an application to enter a certain 
tract of land in the Visalia (Cal.) District, under joint resolu- 
tion of June 18, 1870, which tract was patented to the 
company in 1877, The Secretary maintains that, notwith- 














| joint resolution mentioned, his right to the 


standing the settlement of Orton, prior to the pamage of the 
and was for- 
eited by his failure to present his claim within the time 
prescribed by law, and that the patent to the company, 
issued in the regular course of business, without notice of 
Orton’s claim, must stand. The Secretary declines to re- 
commend suit by the United States to vacate the patent, but 
leaves the claimant to his remedy in the local courts. The 
decision is one of general importance, owing to the fact that 
it will control the action of the Land Department in a num- 
ber of similar cases now pending. It is, of course, subject 
to revision by the courts. 


Carrying Passenger Beyond a Station. 

The case of §the Ohio & Mississippi Company against 
Swarthout, appeal from Circuit Court, in the Indiana Su- 
preme Court, was'an action: by appellee against appellant 
for damages occasioned by being carried past a station to 
which he had purchased a ticket. Held, that there is no sub- 
stantial difference between this case and that of the same 
company against Hatton, 60 Ind., 12, in which the com- 
plaint was held insufficient. It aoes not appear by the com- 
plaint that the company undertook to carry the plaintiff 
upon any particular train, nor that the train by which he 
took return passage was one whicb, by the public running 
arrangements made by the company, stop vod at the station 
in question. The words on the ticket, ‘*Good on passenger 
trains only,” were intended to prevent any implication that 
the company was bound to carry the holder on freight, or 
anything but passenger trains. They did not impose any 
obligation on the company to carry the holder on any pas- 
senger train that did not, in accordance with the public run- 
ning arrangements of the company, stop at the place named, 
and to stop there, contrary to those arrangements, to dis- 
charge him. 


Bondholders’ Rights and Foreigu Legislation. 


In Gebhard against the Canada Southern Co., in the 
United States Circuit Court in New York, the suit was 
brought to recover certain obligations issued by the defen- 
dant corporation, representing the settlement of interest due 
and unpaid on defendant’s issue of first mortgage bonds. The 
case, for convenience, may be considered as though the ac- 
tion were brought to recover several installments of interest 
due on Jan. 1, 1877, upon the first mortgage bonds of the 
defendant, which bonds were executed in Canada and pay- 
able in the city of New York. The defendant isa Canadian 
and insists, in defense, that the corporation is discharged 
from the payment of those bonds by virtue of an act of Par- 
liament of the Dominion of Canada, passed in 1878, whereby 
the defendent was authorized to issue new bonds, ae in 
thirty years, in substitution of its first mortgage bonds and 
bearing a lower rate of interest. This act declares that the 
assent of the holders of the first mortgage bonds shall be 
deemed to have been given to the substitution of the new 
bonds. The plaintiff never assented to this substitution of 
the new hed in place of the first mortgage bonds. 

The Court says if any one of our states had passed such 
an act as the one under consideration, it would have been 
the duty of the courts of that state to treat it as an unlaw- 
ful exercise of power, and certainly it cannot be expected 
that this Court would tolerate legislation by foreign states 
which it would not sanction if passed here, and which, if al- 
lowed to operate, would seriously prejudice the rights of the 
states. In concluding, his Honor says, *‘Comity can ask no 
recognition of such foreign legislation, and the case falls 
under qualifications of the general rule which prescribes 
that when foreign law is repugnant to the fundamental 
principles of the lex fori, it will be ignored.” 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


It was too Much for Him. 


When Frank E. Snow, the energetic General Passenger 
Agent of the Canada Southern Railroad, had his head- 
quarters in Detroit, he was suspected of having the biggest 
and most sympathetic heart of any man in the railroad 
business. ere was a limit, however, even to his = y. 
One day last en a forlorn-looking man called at his 
office, and asked for a pass for himself and wife to St. 
Thomas, Canada. His story of destitution and lost tickets 
was enough to melt a heart of stone, and he got the pass. 
This was early in the morning. About noon he returned to 
the office, his face longer than ever, and said : 

‘* When I was here before, I forgot to say we had a dog. 
He’s an awful good dog, and we have to leave him behind. 
Is it asking too much for you to pass him too ?” 

Mr. Snow wrote a line to the baggage-master, and the 
man went away expressing his gratitude. In an hour he 
was back again, and when asked if there was anything more 
that could be done, be explained: 

“The ole woman an’ me have struck a payin’ job down 
here in a boardin’ house, and we think we won’t go on. 
There’s another family down at the depot, who are going 
out to-night, and if you'll alter this pass from two persons 
and a dog to five folks and an Injun pony, I kin sell it to’em 
for $3, and be just that much ahead !” 

it pained Mr. Snow’s big heart to do it, but he reached out 


for the pass and tossed it into a drawer, and advised the | 


woe-begone man to get into Canada by the highway when 
he left Detroit. —Detroit Free Press. 


Mustn’t Do It Again. 


An accident occurred in Thomaston some years ago in 
connection with the Naugatuck Railroad Company, that 
has probably never appeared in print. A man by the 
name of Darrow owned a number of cows, and one day 
they escaped the confines of their pasture and strayed on 
to the car-track. The engine of a passing train ran over 
and killed two of the animals. Next day Mr. Darrow went 
to Mr. Waterbury, then Superintendent of the road, and, 
after explaining the matter of his loss to him, asked him 
what he would do about it. Said Mr. Waterbury: ‘‘ Was 
any damage done to the road, as you saw?” * Why, no, 
not as I know of,” said Darrow. ‘‘ Was the engine or any 
of the cars injured in any way?’ ‘No, of course not,” 
said Darrow, ‘ Well, then,” said Waterbury, ‘if no dam- 


age was done to the company, I won’t do anything about | 


it ; but you must be careful not to allow such a thing to 
occur again.”— Waterbury (Conn.) American. 


Why Prices for Rails have Risen. 

The following statement of the advance in the prices of 
materials out of which rails are made is given in Mr. Wm. P. 
Shinn’s argument on the proposition to reduce the duty on steel 
rails, and present facts which are likely to be neglected in 
considering the higher prices now charged not only for rails, 
but for rolling stock and many other materials, and which 
must hereafter be charged by the railroads themselves in 
order to cover the vents of their expense accounts: 

** Reference will doubtless be made in the arguments be- 
fore your committee to the great advance that has taken 
place in the prices of American rails, say from $40 per ton 
one year ago to 880 now, and itis worth while to inquire 
the cause for and the effect of this advance, The cause is not 
hard to see. Bessemer pig-iron was plenty one year ago at 
from $18 in the Kast to $20 in the West per ton; similar iron 
now costs $45 to 350 per ton, and not a Bessemer rail mill in 


this country can afford to buy pig-iron at $50 per ton and 
sell rails made from it at $80; therefore the benefit of the 
advance does not inure to the manufacturer of Bessemer 
rails, unless he also manufactures his gig iron, blic 
iron ore, which sold at Cleveland in 1878 at $6 per ton, is 
now held at $12.50 per ton. Coke for the manufacture of 
iron, which sold in the Connellsville coke region one year 
ago at 90 cents per ton at the ovens, now sells at $3 to $3.50 
per ton, and there is a strong prospect of the price being 
advanced to $4. Common bar iron, which could be bought 
in Pittsburgh one year ago below $1.75 per hundred pounds, 
now costs $4 per 100 pounds, and the supply is not equal to 
the demand.” 


Receipts from the Miller Coupler Patent. 

During the argument before the House Committee on 
Patents concerning the proposition to extend the Miller car- 
coupling patent by act of Congress, it appeared that Colonel 
Miller had received sometbing more than &258,000 from the 
railroads for his patent since it was granted, March 31, 1863 
He claimed, however, that his expenses had been so great as 
to leave him an inadequate compensation for his patent. 


Belgian Contracts. 


It is reported that the Belgian government will soon let 
contracts for the construction of 100 locomotives, which is a 
considerable addition to make for a system of less than 2,000 
miles, in view of the fact that it is already heavily equipped. 
On the 28th of January it was to open bids for 10,000 tons 
of iron rails, for which old rails were to be taken in part 
payment, It seems strange that it should buy iron. At the 
same time a Dutch company and a Belgian private railroad 
company is taking advantage of the high price of old 
rails to sell its iron rails and buy steel. Three months ago 
the Belgian state railroad administration refused to accept 
a bid to exchange new steel rails for the same weight of old 
iron plus $3.70 per ton. Steel rails, 54 Ibs. to the yard 
were quoted lately in Belgium at $48.50 per ton, having 
been sold less than a year before at less than $21. 

Cost of Belgian State Railroads. 

The Belgian state railroads at the close of 1878 included 
1,192 miles of road owned and 198 miles leased and worked 
for a percentage of the receipts. The cost to the state, in- 
cluding rolling stock for the lines leased as well as those 
owned, has been at the average rate of just about $130,000 

ver mile, which is more than twice the average cost of 
Jnited States railroads, but only two-thirds the cost of 
British railroads. The latest acquisition of the state (that 
is, of the lines worked in 1878) was the Flanders system, 
150 miles. The receipts of this acquisition were $333,400 
in 1878, and the expenses only $1,400 less ; but the system 
is said to have required unusual expenditures for repairs 
and renewals this year, the former owners having let it run 
down, as it had never been profitable. 

Life of Rails from the Fdgar Thomson Works. 

In Mr. Wm.P. Shinn’s argument on the proposed reduction 
of the duty on steel rails, the following statement is made 
with regard to the intimation that American rails have not 
been of so good quality, as if there had been foreign com- 
petition : 

“The Edgar Thomson Steel Company, Limited, with 
which I was connected as general manager from the date of 
its organization until Oct. 1, 1879, has made, and presum- 
ably there have been laid in the track, of its rails: 


Tons. 

In the last four months of 1875.... aye isk ae ee 
In the year 1876........ SEE ES REET Eee t Se = $2,228 
ey IT nbs o.5 soy 0.00.0n pes dasbteon sie rebies suetenebuaes 40,425 
i EN I 6i< ose bis db ebues cule) o.00¥e0aee)erddaKues oe anne 
Be NOS MOINS OF BBTD...0.0.. .ccvcecccccccces: voccovcts . oe 55,506 
Making a total to Oct. 1, 1879, of ........ 2. ...0-eeees 208,286 


‘Of this amount there had been reported to me as havin 
in some measure failed and been consequently taken out 0} 
the track, up to Oct. 1, 1879, 29 rails, equal to about 7 tons 
or about one ton in thirty thousand; while a portion of the 
rails had been in use four years, and the whole had averaged 
a use of nearly two years in the track. There is no record 
of foreign rails that I know of equal to this—and we have 
the petitioners’ own authority that it was not stimulated by 
‘healthy foreign competition.’ ” 

The Cost of Rails as Affecting the Cost of Trans- 

,0rtation, 

n an argument against the reduction of the duty on steel 
rails, presented to the Committee of Ways and Means by 
Mr. Wm. P. Shinn, Vice-President and General Manager 
of the Vulean Iron Works, the following calculation is 
given of the degree in which the cost of transportation is 
affected by the price of rails : 

‘It is here intimated, aithough not distinctly stated, that 
the cost of maintenance of rails forms a large and important 
proportion of the cost of operating a railroad, For the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what this proportion is, I have referred 
to the only document at hand, the report of the railroad 
companies of the state of Pennsylvania to the Secretary of 
Internal Affairs, for the year 1878, in which I find that the 
total operating expenses of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago Railway Company for the year 1878 amounted to 
#4,138,173.01, while the expense for iron and steel rails 
included therein amounted to $124,653.53, or a little over 3 
per cent. of the total operating expenses. On the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railroad the total operating expenses were 
%7,786.282.79; and the expense for rails was $176,620.85 
or about 2,', per cent. From these two cases it is evidert 
that the cost of rails represents from 2!¢ to 3 per cent. of 
the cost of operating a well-managed railroad, with large 
tonnage. If it were possible by a reduction of the duty to 
$10 to reduce the price of rails from 880, the present asking 
price of American mills, to say, $66.50, which would be the 
present price of English rails at the sea-board with $10 per 
ton duty added, it would represent a reduction in the price 
of $13.50 per ton, or about 80 per cent. of what the railroad 
companies of this country have been paying for rails during 
the past two years. 

“If the cost of maintenance of rails were 3 per cent. of the 
total operating expenses, and a saving were effected of 30 
per cent, of that 3 per cent., it would amount to nine-tenths 
of 1 per cent, on the operating expenses. Taking a rate of 
| 35 cents per 100 pounds from Chicago to New York as a 
| basis, a reduction of nine-tenths of 1 per cent. due to this 
| saving in rails would reduce that rate by 0.315 of 1 cent per 
100 pounds.” 

Enforcing a Law to Make Money. ; 

A dispatch from Toledo, O., Jan, 28, says: ‘* Suits to the 
number of 115 were brought this afternoon befors George 
Veltar, Justice of the Peace, by Leander F. Harris against 
the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, Dayton & Michigan, and 
Canada Southern railroad companies, for damages under the 
state law requiring railroad coaches to be provided with 
seif-extinguishing heaters. The penalty is between $10 and 
$500 for each car so rendered unsafe, and the judgments ob- 
tained are divided equally between the school fund and the 
complainant, [t will thus be seen that Mr, Harris has gone 
into quite a speculation, and as judgments in 330,000 have 
recently been given in like suits at Mansfield, his chances 
for realizing something substantial are not bad He has re 
| tained as counsel Messrs, Read & Kinney, of Toledo, and 
| Marvin, Laird & Cadwell, of Cleveland,” 
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LOCOMOTIVE BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Since our last article on this subject was written two 


** Reports on Experiments on Boiler Bracing,” made 
to the Engineer-in-Chief of the United States Navy, 
have been received. The results of some of the ex- 
periments on the strength of stay-bolts are so apposite 
to the consideration of this subject that some account 
will be given of the conclusions which were reached 
in the report referred to. 

One series of experiments related exclusively to the 
strength of screw stay-bolts, and were made with bolts 
of 1 in. and 144 in. diameter, and plates 45 in. thick. 
In the experiments with iron plates and iron stay- 
bolts the following results are reported : 


‘In those with low conical heads, it was observed that 
the bulging of the plates caused the lap of the rivet-head on 
the plate to commence giving way or break off some time be- 
fore the maximum strain was reached, thus leaving more for 
the threads of the bolts to sustain. As the strain and*bulge of 
the plates increased, the plate around the bolt turned down- 
ward and outward until the threads in the plate almost en- 
tirely cleared those in the bolts, so that in almost every case 
there were only from one to two threads stripped or injured 
on the bolt when it drew out ; therefore it was deemed ad- 
visable to form the head in a different manner, and, 
after several experiments, it was decided that 
the rivet-head should be made as follows: First, by having 
as much of the bolt through the plate as could be siveted 
over without injury to the iron, which was, in case of the 
excellent iron being used, equal in length to about one-half 
the diameter of the bolt. This was riveted over in the 
folowing manner: A few quick, sharp blows were 
struck on the end, slightly upsetting the iron; the head was 
then formed to shape with a button-head set made to a 
spherical segment.” 





The ultimate average strain required to pull the 
bolts through the 1g-in, plate was as follows : 


With supports 4 in. from centre to centre: 


Pounds, 
1-in. bolt, not riveted......... 8 RE ee eee ». 21,970 
l-in. bolt, ordinary low conical head, 3 threads left through 

for riveting 25,147 
l-in. bolt, button-head; lergth of bolt left through for rivet- 


ing equal to 7-16 diameter of bolt......................... 8 $3,791 
14-in. bolt, button-head; Jength left through for riveting 
equal to % diameter of bolt............ 0 ..c.ee eee eee a eee 
With supports 5 in, from centre to centre. 
1-in. bolt, ordinary low conical head.................00.... 22,137 
l-in. bolt, hutton-head; length left through for riveting 


equal to 7-16 diameter of bolt.......0 00. co.cc cece eee eeees 31,282 
14%-in. bolt, button-head; length left through for riveting 
equal to 44 diameter of bolt.... .............cceeee eeees . 35,812 


It will be seen from the above that the resistance of 
the bolts was increased from 25,147 Ibs, to 33,791, or 
over 34 per cent, in the one case, and from 22,137 to 
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31.282, or over 40 per cent. in the other, simply by in- 
creasing the size of the heads. 


It should be noted, too, that the bolts with ‘* ordi- 


| nary conical heads,” which were placed 4 in. apart, had 


a resistance of 25,147 lbs., whereas those 
had only 22,137 Ibs. Those with 
apart, gave way under a strain of 34,791, while those 5 
in. apart stood only 31,282. difference is 
1'4-in. bolts. In other words, stay- 


5 in. apart | 
| foundation for belief than many other superstitions. 
But there is another argument which is often urged 


button-heads, 4 in. 


A similar 
shown with the 
bolts which are spaced far apart will pull out easier | 
than those which are near together. 

Nearly every master mechanic has observed that it | 
is the upper rows of stay-bolts in locomotive fire-boxes 
which break 
indicate that by adding additional bolts in that por- 


oftenest. The above experiments then 
tion of the fire-box, not only is the strain on the ad- 
joining ones diminished, but their resisting power is | 
increased. The reason for this is plain to any one who | 
has ever examined a plate from which a stay-bolt has | 
been pulled by internal pressure. Where this occurs it 

will be found’ that the threads are seldom stripped | 


from the bolt, but in nearly all cases the plate has 
been stretched by bulging between the adjoining bolts | 
so as to enlarge the hole enough for the screw to be 
drawn out without much injury to the threads, 

It may be said that the danger in locomotive fire- | 
boxes grows out of the breaking of the stay-bolts | 
their 


| 
and from failure by drawing out of | 


the holes, which is but it 
that all the stay-bolts ina fire-box break. When ex- | 
plosions happen from this cause it is due to the fact | 


not 


true, never occurs 


that so many bolts are broken in one locality that the 
strain on those adjoining becomes greater than the'r | 
power of resistance, 
enlarging the head, or by putting them nearer together, 
we diminish the risk of explosion even if some of the 
bolts are broken. It is also obvious that a boiler with 
many bolts is not so dangerous with some of them 
broken as one with few bolts and an equal number 
broken, 

It is desirable, though, to make some provision for 
detecting broken stay-bolts, especially in those locali- 
ties where experience has shown that they occur most 
frequently. The use of tubular stay-bolts has often 
been recommended, but the chief difficulty in the way 
of their use seems to be that of getting material to 
make them of. Very little of the iron, it is said, which 
is rolled hollow is of good quality ; besides, it is very 
expensive ; and to drill holes the whole length of stay- 
It is noticed, however, that nearly 
This 


4, in. to 1 in, deep is 


bolts is also costly. 
all stay-bolts break close to the outside plate. 
being the case, if a hole from 
be sufficient 

This plan 


drilled into the outer end of each, it will 
to detect the great majority of breakages. 


is now used with great success by some master me 
chanics, and is one which should be universally 


adopted. 
that 
foresight can 


But it must be admitted that after all is done 
that the intelligent 


anticipate, and even if boilers are constructed in the 


can be, or most 


best possible way, absolute safety is still unattainable. | 


a locomotive the processes 
Every part of a 
boiler is subject to expansion by heat, contraction 
from cold and to strain by the pressure of steam. The 
The nature of these effects are so complicated that it 
is impossible to understand them fully. 


In the ordinary service of 
of destruction go on continually. 


Corrosion 


proceeds silently and seldom gives warning of 
its dangerous work. The question then which 
presents itself to every locomotive superintend 
ent is how to guard against the insidious ef- 
fects which are always at work to destroy a 


boiler. The only reply which can be made to this 
is, that safety, like liberty, can be secured only by 
eternal vigilance. Frequent inspection of the condi- 
tion and test of the strength of boilers is the only 
means known of determining whether they are safe. 
Such examination is more imperative, too, from the 
roads are all the boilers 


It is practi- 


fact that on very few, if any, 
constructed in the most approved way. 
cally impossible to reconstruct them or to remedy all 
their defects, and, therefore, the only thing that can be 
done is to examine and test them frequently by in- 
ternal pressure, to be sure that they are maintained in 
good condition. 

With 
unreasonable prejudice among many master mechan- 
ics, and it is especially strong against the use of a cold- 


reference to the latter, there seems to be an 


water hydraulic test. As it is sometimes expressed, 
‘*there is a rigidity about such a test that is injurious 
to the Now if the pressure were applied in 
shocks or sudden pulsations, there might be some 
ground for this opinion, but even then, why cold water 
is more rigid than hot water is not apparent. The | 
boiler itself has elasticity enough to resist anything | 
but the severest kind of concussion, It is, of course, 
true that when cold water is used the boiler plates are 


boiler.” 


| certainly within the bounds of probability.” 


If we increase this resistance by | horse 
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not in quite the same condition as when the boiler i 


under steam andheated. There is, though, no objec- 
tion to using hot water for testing by hydraulic pres- 
pressure 


sure, but that the “rigidity” of cold-water 


causes injury to a boiler has, it is believed, no other 


against the use of a pressure test, which is stated as 
follows in Wilson’s Treatise on Boilers: 
‘‘A boiler may be strained without detection, beyond its 


| elastic limit, either locally or generally by the test pressure, 


so as to render it unsafe at the lower working pressure; or, 
in other words, a high test pressure may render a_beiler un- 
safe which would otherwise have been safe at the lower pres- 
sure used in working it. It is feared that any weakness may 
be aggravated by the test without being disclosed by it.’ 

a case is 
That it is 
within the bounds of possibility is true, but to analyze 
the chances of its occurrence would require an investi- 





To this supposition the author says ‘such 


gation into some of the most abstruse questions of the 
strength and elasticity of materials and the theory of 
probabilities for which there is not time nor room now 
and here. 

The question, though, is not whether it is possible in 
some remote degree that such a test may be attended 
with the danger pointed out, but it is whether there 
would not be much greater safety resulting from the 


| detection of weak boilers than there would be danger 


of injury by such a test. Probably nineteen people out 
of twenty, in the ordinary affairs of life, would adopt 
the former more natu- 


ral than for a boy to trust himself fearlessly on weak 


conclusion. ‘Thus, what is 


ice if a moment before it has safely supported a 
full-grown man; or would not any one driving asingle 
have his confidence increased a hundred-fold 
in the security of a suspected bridge, if a two-horse 
A sort of 


instinct teaches us the probability, approaching to 


team should cross it safely just before him ? 


certainty, that any structure which has first borne a 


heavy load is safe to carry a lighter one immediately 
after, 

Although a pressure test Coes not assure us of the 
absolute safety of a boiler, experience shows that it 
often reveals defects which otherwise could not be de 
tected, 

This subject in its practical bearings was so well dis- 
cussed in an article published in the London Engineer 
as long ago as 1864, and so applicable to the present 
condition of opinion in relation to it that we make the 





following quotation therefrom: 
‘ Within the last few years a considerable number of loco 
motive-boiler explosions have taken place, and in every case 
| upon one or other of the great lines upon which locomotive 
boilers are never tested by the foree-pump. On the other 
| hand, we believe there is no account of the explosion of any 
| boiler regularly tested by the pump upon either of the 
| lines where -that test is adopted. The engineers of the 
Manchester Boiler Association, each having many 
| hundreds of boilers under their care, insist upon the 
hydraulic test as the only searching inquiry which can 
lbe made into the internal character of the boiler; 
| in France the law requires all steam boilers to be tested by 
| the force-pump, and in those parts of the United States 
where a police inspection of boile:s has been adopted, the 
| hydraulic test is always vequired. Now none of the great 
number of boilers under the care of the Manchester and the 
Midland Boiler Associations have exploded for years; ex- 
plosions are especially rare in France, and even in New York 
the occurence of this class of disasters is now unusual, We 
believe that experience is altogether in favor of a regular 
test of boilers by water pressure up to nearly,or quite,twice the 
working pressure. Yet there can be no doubt that the opinion 
of many well-known and long-experienced engineers is de- 
cidedly opposed to this, or, mdeed, any kind of testing. 
* * % This is the feeling, we believe, on the London & 
Northwestern, London & Southwestern, Great Western, 
Great Northern, Midland and Northeastern lines, and with, 
perhaps, one exception, locomotive boiler explosions have 
been comparatively common in all these lines. It is feared, 
}and we will not say without reason, that a temporary pres 
| sure, much beyond that at which the boiler is intended regu- 
larly to work, may permanently injure the boiler, and thus 
cause it to fail at a lower pressure than would otherwise 
have been the case, or, to put it more strongly, lead to fail 
ure, when, otherwise, no failure would have happened. * * 
“If a boiler is really as strong as, With what are believed 
to be the best materials and workmanship, it may be calcu- 


lated to be, no test up to one-third, or, indeed, one-half 
this strength, should injure it. Let us suppose that 
the test pressure is twice the working _ pressure, 
and that, in reality, the ultimate strength of the 
boiler was, in consequence of some local weak 
ness, but twice and a pbalf the working pressure. 
Here the boiler is already unsound, and although 


it is possible that the test may aggravate the unsoundness, 
it is certain both that the weakness will, after a time, show 
itself in every case, and that, practically, the danger is not 
greater than before, so long as the working pressure is kept 
at one-half of that at which the boiler is tested. In other 
words, 300 Ibs. having been borne without visible failure, 
125 Ibs. to 150 Ibs. should be within the limits of safety for 
a moderate period of time.” 

In this connection the experience and opinions of 


| 


those whose business and duties require them to as- 
sume the care and inspection of boilers should have 
especial weight. In 1872 a locomotive boiler exploded 
on the Highland Railway, in Scotland. Mr. L. E. 
Fletcher, the Chief Engineer of the Manchester Steam 
Users’ Association, was called in to inspect it and ad- 
vise about ten other engines of asimiler build. The 
following is an extract from his report: 

“It is no easy matter to learn the quality of plates whey 
worked into a boiler, and the only course I can suggest jg 
that the other boilers should be stripped and most carefull< 
examined, added to which they should be tested with water 
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It must not, however, be a ‘blind’ test. e 
boilers must be carefully watched while” under pressure, not 
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up to a pressure of twice that at which they are usually | much as 3,500,000 bushels received at New York inall| The receipts at the seven Atlantic ports for the same 


five of the winter months; in 1878 the receipts of these 


only with regard to leakage, but also with regard to the | months were more than 17,000,000 bushels and 27 per 


movement of the parts. For this purpose accurate measure 


ments should be taken. The hydraulic test should be a sus- 
tained one. It should not be kept on for a few minutes only, 
but for half an hour or more.” 


It should be kept in mind though, that while a hy- 
draulic or pressure test is very useful and effective, it 
does not give infallible evidence of the safety or condi- 
tion of aboiter to which it is applied. The danger is 
that wherever it is used it will be depended upon to 
the exclusion or neglect of thorough inspection and 
examination of boilers. It should be impressed in the 
strongest possible way that a hydraulic or pressure 
test must not be relied on entirely. Cases have oc- 
curred of boilers which have been subjected to 
a pressure test without showing any weakness, 
and which have exploded soon after. There is a class 
of detects which a pressure test may reveal, and which 
could not be discovered by inspection, Among these 
are dangerous corrosion in inaccessible places, broken 
stay-bolts and braces, cracked and defective plates, 
etc. There is, however, another kind of defect which 
a pressure test will not reveal, and which can only be 
discerned by the most rigid internal and external ex- 
amination, A pressure test should in no way supplant 
inspection, nor inspection the pressure test, but the 
two should go together. 

But our article is again extending its limits of length 
and the further consideration of the subject must be 
postponed. 


THE WINTER GRAIN MOVEMENT. 


The movement of grain in winter, and especially its 
distribution among exporting cities, is always interest- 
ing, because then the competition is between the 
several railroads and not between the railroads and the 
lake and canal route. In winter alone are we able to 
judge as to the relative ability of the several railroads 
and the several cities to attract this important traffic. 
Generaily for seven months of the year the Erie Canal 
is the cheapest route for grain, and brings New York 
more than is carried by any railroad to any place; 
then, too, Montreal is an important grain receiver and 
exporter, while during the other five months its har- 
bor is closed and its receipts are insignificant. 

But one of the chief reasons for studying the winter 
grain receipts particularly and by themselves is to 
trace the effect of the differences in the agreed rates 
to different Atlantic ports. Unfortunately, the irregu- 
larity of rates in all previous winters since these differ- 
ences were agreed upon has prevented any trustworthy 
conclusion from the course of business on the effect of 
Every winter rates have been cut, 





these differences. 
and it was impossible to say at what average rates the 
grain was actually carried toany port. It has doubtless 
been the purpose, in the midst of the cutting, to pre- 
serve the agreed differences, but the party first in the 
field to make reductions has controlled that to a great 
extent. Philadelphia might be receiving at four instead 
of two cents less than New York rates, or New York 
at Philadelphia rates instead of two cents less, for a 
considerable period before rates would be cut by all 
parties so as to restore the agreed differences. 

This year, however, rates, with but insignificant 
exceptions, have been fully maintained so far through- 
out the winter on the basis of 40 cents per 100 Ibs. 
from Chicago to New York, with the agreed differ- 
ences of three cents less to Baltimore and two cents 
less to Philadelphia. Mereover, the rates maintained 
are higher than have been received in the winter for 
several years, or indeed at any time of the year except 
for a few weeks in the fall of the last three years. 
Before 1874, it is true, rates were always higher in 
winter and usually were pretty well maintained, but 
the winter movement in those days was limited chiefly 
to the supplying of the domestic and largely of the 
interior Eastern demand for consumption ; that is. not 
much grain was ever carried to sea-ports in the winter 
for export. This will be indicated by the following 
table of wheat receipts at New York during the five 
months that navigation is closed compared with those 
of the other seven months for 17 years, as given 
below : 

Receipts of Wheat at New York. 


Five months, Seven months, P. c. in 


















cent. of the whole. Even in 1873, which was a year of 
a wheat movement theretofore unprecedented, the 
javerage monthly receipts were but 907,000 bushels 
| while navigation was closed, against 4,300.00 while it 
was open, and a little more than an eighth of the 
wheat arrived in winter. But first in 1874 a 
large proportion of a large wheat crop arrived 
during the five months when the canal is closed; and 
every year since when there has been much wheat to 
move, a large proportion of it has come forward in the 
winter. That there was a small proportion of total 
large receipts in these months in 1875 and 1877 is not 
a contradiction but a contirmation of this statement. 
The crop of 1874 was light, and there was consequently 
not much wheat to go forward in the first four months 
of 1875, and the same is true of the crop of 1876. 
Moreover, the change at New York does not begin 
to show the total change in the winter movement, or 
in the proportion of the winter movement to the total 
movement, because, in the period before 1874 there 
were no considerable wheat exports except from New 
York and Montreal, while since Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia have had a considerable share of this traffic. 





been previously but one winter when there was a heavy 
movement of grain to the sea-board with rates as high 
as 40 cents per 100 Ibs. The winter of 1873-74 there 
was a large and pressing foreign demand which forced 
grain forward at good rates. 
there was the same kind of a foreign demand—one that 
could not wait till spring to be supplied—but the con- 
flicts of the railroads caused the heavy movement to 
be made at low rates. The next winter the de- 


hardly left any temptation to hold grain. This winter 
there was a still larger crop to come forward, still 
greater foreign requirements to be filled, but, as the 
facts so far indicate, not so instant a demand ; that is, 
foreign markets were not so bare in the fall as to com- 
pel the hastening 
This, then, has been a winter to test the practicability 
of remunerative winter rates under the present 
circumstances of the ‘country. The fact that 
the receipts of the Atlantic ports, taken in the 
aggregate and including all kinds of grain, have been 


ponding months of any previous year shows conclu- 
sively thatthe rate is perfectly practicable and in 10 
degree prohibitive, as doubtless some have feared, be- 
lieving that a business which has largely grown up 
since 1874, and during a period when winter rates have 
not averaged much more than 25 cents, could not bear 
a much higher rate. 

The receipts and shipments of grain of all kinds at 
the eight reporting Northwestern markets, and the re- 
ceipts at the seven Atlantic ports, for the months of De- 
cember and January have been, in bushels, for the 
past seven years, 








Thus, in spite of all that has been said about high 
rail rates, speculation and the holding back of grain, 
we find that this winter’s movement is still the largest 
on record—the receipts of Northwestern markets 12 
per cent. greater and of Atlantic ports 1515 per cent. 
greater than last year. The decrease in. shipments 
from Northwestern markets tells nothing against this, 
but rather in its favor, as it shows that the receipts at 
the seaboard have been chiefly different grain from the 
receipts at Northwestern markets, while if the latter’s 





| shipments had been large, they would be in great part | 


the same grain. 


| The truth is, what has been called the dullness of the 
| grain movement and the holding back of grain by 
| speculators have been chargeable only to one of the 
| grains, to wheat, which is truly just now the most 
important of the export grains, but affords but a frac- 
tion of the whole grain traffic—last January but 26 









1862..... oe atooee er AH “— | per cent. of the whole number of bushels arriving at 

1863 Feccepecess SORE 16,392,045 8.4 lthe seaboard. 

Rape 0 1,045,950 12,285,118 79 | is Roles" 5 

1865. PE Tsb Sos oy aelbeee te t 857,616 wanraee RS | The through shipments of grain not first marketed 
16. Secure sees ,653,759 112,905 27. ‘ P " P 

1867. A SIE“ sg6!764 8,820,040 9.1 at a Western lake or river port go on increasing, as is 

1868. aréicn SEE 1,449,192 11,500,876 11.2 z a ee oe ae in wnnainta « 

eile Co 225811657 21:420,5933 10.5 | Shown by the difference between Atlantic receipts and 

ss inca’, vv cae 3,368,527 20,545,221 14.1 | Northwestern markets’ shipments. The excess of the 

eee 24,775,260 7.5 ‘ 

We sececees 2,012,565 14,209,342 12.4 former over the latter has been: 

"be ORR ga Cie 4,532,950 30,091,981 13.1 Rela P . siete 

1874.... : 5 BOR 31,491,339 24.6 —_ THe cee seeeccccreeecrersees teeeeeeeanenes py tny et bush¢ Is. 

1875. 29,445,999 14.2 | Lh of ee €'543'388 

1876 5, 85% 20,555,805 22.2 | 1875-26........... prs tense <omnnaneniey ane he 7'432'730 

Sie vevse-coe 2,812,454 22,042,445 11, A at aa ’ 15'019'08 

17 ere jn'vemiecs 17,285,541 45,983,901 27.3 Sete ae © Heb loners ** 35'530°203 
Before 1878, we see that there never had been 60 11879-80000) 0.00000 ico cecene cree nene evens | 18,079,913 





Thus we are justified in the statement that there has | 


In the winter of 1877-78 | 


mand was as great, but not so pressing. but rail rates | 


forward of grain in the winter, | 


larger in December and January than for the corres- | 


Northwestern— Atlantic 
Receipts. Shipments. receipts. 
187:5-74 .. 26,825,261 12,010,012 17,859,573 
1874-75 ....... . 13,984,498 6,765,860 13,577,860 
1875-76.... 20,913,672 9,295,360 15,838,748 
1876-77 20,368,202 8,090,745 16,422,084 
ae $5,040 13,536,554 28,555,582 
1878-79. ... Sueno. sobaets 31,539 12,437,646 24,969,849 
1879-80 eeceesee 33,022,151 10,743,373 28,823,286 | 
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| two months have been: 





1876-77. 1877-78. 1878-79. 1879-80. 
New York........ 5,724,266 11.413,141 10,029,271 11,999,441 
| Boston......... 1,575,637 2,182,413 2,023,851 2,621,318 
Portland ....... 301,242 442.446 318,012 804.644 
Montreal.......... 41,615 40,855 34,030 128,662 
Philadelphia..... 3,437,800 = 6,731,285 =5,193,250 3,362,810 
Baltimore 4,867,100 6,205,500 5,813,800 6,049,483 
New Orleans 694,036 2,540,302 1,558,235 3,871,929 


Total........ . 16,641,996 28,555,082 24,9,0,449 28,842,287 
The aggregate receipts of the seven ports were thus 
1515 per cent. greater this winter than last, 1 per cent. 
greater than in 1877-78, and 73 per cent. greater than 
| in 1876-"77—a little larger this year than ever before. 
Compared with last year, there are increases every- 
where, except at Philadelphia, where there is a de- 
crease of no less than 385 per cent. Compared with 
1877-78, when the aggregate receipts were nearly the 
same as this winter, there are increases at New York, 
| Boston, Portland, Montreal and New Orleans, balanced 
by a large decrease at Philadelphia and a small 
one at Baltimore. All but the two places last named 
|have larger receipts this winter than in the corre- 
'sponding two months of any preceding year.  Phila- 
| delphia has smaller receipts than in 1876-77 even, 
| though the aggregate receipts of the seven ports are 738 
| per cent. greater than then, 
shown by New Orleans, and more than one-fourth of 
jits receipts for the two months were in the last week 
| of the nine. 
The percentage of the total receipts received at each 
port in each of the four years has been : 


The greatest increase is 


| 1876-77. 1877-78. 1878-79. 1879-80. 
ee TOE , i skecsans.avees 34.4 40.0 40.1 41.6 
| Boston... “ih ad V5 74 8.1 9.1 
| Portland........ da Saess 1.8 lo 1 2.8 
| Montreal. . ous , 0.2 01 0.4 
| Philadelphia renaend . 20.6 20.1 20.8 11.7 
Baltimore at 20.3 21.7 23.°3 “10 
A ON ins cack nonsense, Ore 8.0 6.4 13.4 
Total ... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


New York, Portland, Montreal and New Orleans 
have larger percentages of the business this winter 
than in any of the previous winters; Philadelphla and 
Baltimore smaller ones—the former very much smal- 
l ler, 
| Comparing New York with Philadelphia and Balti- 
| more taken together, we have: 
| 


IS76-77, 1877-78. 1878-79. 1879-80, 
| New York - , 4.4 40.0 40.1 4t6 
| Philadeiphia and Baltimore, 42.9 11.8 14.0 82.7 
The three cities.... 84.4 81.8 84.1 74.3 


The great falling off of the last two cities is thus 
| chargeable only to aslight extent to New York, which 
|has gained since last year only one-seventh of what 
they have lost. In every year before, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore together have received more grain than 
| New York; this year New York has received a quarter 
| more than the two together. 

Comparing New York and Boston taken together 
with Philadelphia and Baltimore together we have: 

79, 1879-80, 


1876-77. 1877-78, 1878 
4 


| New York and Boston 45.9 47.6 .t DOF 
Vhiladelphia and Baltimore,. 40.0 41.8 44.0 42.7 
The four cities....... 58 RU.4 92.2 83.4 


Not one-fourth of the loss of the two Southern ports 
has been gained by the two Northern ones, and the 
greater part of it is chargeable to the gain of the south- 
ernmost port of all—New Orleans—whose proportion 
| has risen from 6.4 to 13.4 per cent, of the whole. 





With the rates maintained as they have been this 
| year, and the great pressure of grain at lake ports, 
| which has so filled the elevators that some of the West- 


ern roads have been compelled to refuse grain or leave 


lit in cars on side-tracks in default of storage room, 
lthere has been more than the usual inducement to 
lsearch out and utilize the cheapest route to the sea- 
board, The only irregularities in rates tha! have been 
complained of are reductions by the Grand Trunk on 
export rates by way of Portland and boston, and 
these reductions, for the few weeks that they were 
made, seem to have had a very decided effect on the 
receipts of Portland and Boston. The movement. by 
New Orleans is wholly beyond the control of the rail- 
roads, and the receipts of that port are doubtless chief- 
ly by barges down the Mississippi, which of course 
have a much better chance to succeed when the 
rail rate from St. Louis is 46 cents, as it has 
|! been this winter, than when it is 20 or 25 cents, as 
‘at this time last Heretofore New Orleans 
has offered no competition for the grain export trade 
worth taking into consideration, and the mouth of the 


year. 


Mississippi has been open so long that it is reasonable 
to suppose that a large business would have grown up 
by this route before this time if it could have been 
made profitable in competition with the rail-rates that 
have prevailed previous to this year. [t cannot he 
denied, however, that there is a very much greater 
chance of success for barge lines on the Mississippi and 
| grain-carrying vessels from New Orleans, with rail 
| rates to the sea-board as high as they are this » 
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than there has been before since the winter of 1873-74 


—that is, since the improvement of the mouth of the 
Mississippi. The shipments by this route so far this 
winter can hardly be called large, it is true ; but then 
it must be remembered that some preparations 
are necessary before a large business can be 
done advantageously by this route, special boats 
being required, it appears, for carrying grain in large 
quantities on the river. If, however, the maintenance 
of a 40-cent rate throughout the winter does not lead 
to preparations for the utilization of the river route to 
the utmost, then there is little prospect that any con- 
siderable proportion of the Northwestern exports of 
grain will be made by this route. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The Santa Fe Branch is 
completed from Cafioncito, N. M., to Santa Fe, 18 miles. 

Little Rock, Mississippi River & Texas.—The Western 
Division is extended from Collins, Ark., west to Monticello, 
16 miles. 

Nevada Central,—Extended southward to Austin, Nev., 
10 miles, completing the road. Gauge, 3 feet. 

This is a total of 44 miles of new railroad, making 220 
miles reported thus far in 1880, 


New ORLEANS Grain RECEIPTS were much the largest 
ever known during the week ending Jaa, 31 last, when they 
amounted to 1,120,068 bushels, which is nearly as much as 
during the four weeks previous, and more than its 
average monthly receipts in previous years, The time seems 
extraordinarily favorable for exports by way of New Or- 
leans. Not only is the rate from the West to Eastern ports 
higher than before for a long time, but an unusually large 
proportion of the grain is pretty well to the South, in the 
Ohio valley, etc. Then the crowded condition of 
elevators at lake ports has made _ it impossible 
for some Western railroads to deliver at them; their vars 
could not be unloaded, Then, too, the ocean rate has been 
so extremely low that the usual proportion in favor of New 
York or Baltimore is but a small amount. If the New Or- 
leans rate is double the New York rate, it makes a great 
difference whether the latter is 3d. per bushel or 8d. It is 
even less than 38d, now. It would seem that New Orleans 
exports should be developed now if ever; the circumstances 
are hardly likely to beso favorable again. If shipments had 
been large by thatroute throughout December, probably rail 
rates to the East would have been forced down by 
the first of January, instead of being maintained till the 
end of February or longer. Hitherto the shipments by 
New Orleans have been very irregular and spasmodic. A 
great tow of barges will take down an immense quantity at 
once, and then for months receipts are as light as ever. 
There have been but four weeks previvus to this in which as 
much as half a million bushels has been received at New 
Orleans, and these have been as follows: 

Week ending. 


TE ra ee ene 735,165 bushels, 
ee TF a a Oa Oe 1445 +" 
MG HRs, LEO oc0e viowashdlsckvad seabavisce® oes 608,008 


Wea GO, | kK secier a theses 718,270“ 

In 1878 and 1879 winter rates were so extremely low by 
rail to the East that it may well have seemed hardly worth 
the while to open new routes; but this year, with rail rates 
well maintained, and ocean rates extremely low, and an 
enormous surplus of grain awaiting export, it is surprising 
that more has not been done. 


THe REAGAN BILL, concerning which the House Com- 
mittee on Commerce has heard many arguments this winter, 
the Committee last Tuesday voted not to report, the vote 
standing 7 to 8. Afterward a motion to reconsider was 
adopted, but a telegram says that this was for the purpose 
of substituting for the Reagan bill proper another, provid- 
ing for a national railroad commission. The Reagan bill it- 
self is an irrational measure, forbidding acts of the highest 
utility to the interests of the public as well as the railroads. 
But the objects, at least the chief objects, which are aimed 
at by the supporters of this bill, the railroads themselves are 
anxious to secure. That is, they wish to avoid the great 
differences in rates which are practically avoidable, because 
they lose immensely by them. If the bill aimed to reduce 
their profits, of course they would object; but it did not do 
that directly. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Homans’ Bankers’ Almanac and Register for 1580, be- 
sides the matter heretofore given, namely, full lists of 
national and state banks and private bankers of every place 
in the United States, and of their presidents, cashiers and 
capital, and New York correspondents, of savings banks, 
trust companies, etc., banks and bankers in Canada and in 
the principal European and other foreign cities, with inter- 
est laws, etc., has a ‘“‘ Legal Directory,” consisting of a list 
of attorneys in the United States, each of whom has been 
recommended by some bank or banker, whose name is given 
as reference with the lawyer’s name. It is a volume of 342 
octavo pages, and has been a recognized book of reference 
for many years, this being the thirtieth issue. 

The Revue générale des chemins de fer for November 
copies from the Revue universelle des mines a translation of 
Mr. C.,B. Dudley’s report on the chemical composition and 
physical properties of Bessemer steel rails, and a copy of 
the official! drawing of the standard car-axle, adopted by 
our Master Mechanics’ and Master Car-Builders’ associations, 
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®Oeneral Qailroad “Mews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. __ 


Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows : } 

International & Great Northern, special meeting in Pal- | 
estine, Texas, March 8, for the purpose of ratifying and ap- | 
proving action already taken toward organizing the com- 
pany; of accepting the transfer of the road from the trustees, | 
and of authorizing a first mortgage for $5,624,000 and a} 
second mortgage for $4,724,000 on the road. 

Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh (leased to Pennsylvania Coim- | 
pany), 1% per cent., quarterly, payable March 1. 

Montpelier d& Wells River, 2 per cent., payable on de- | 
mand, 

Chicago & Alton, 344 per cent. on preferred and 3 per 
cent. on common stock, both semi-annual, payable March 1. | 

Foreclosure Sales. 

The Tuckerton Railroad was sold in Camden, N. J., Feb 
11, under a decree of foreclosure granted by the United 
States Circuit Court, and bought for $85,000 by the Solicitor 
of the company. The road is 31 miles long, from Whiting 
Junction, N. J., through Tuckerton to Beach Haven, and had 
$400,000 first-mortgage bonds. 

Land Grant Commissioners’ Association. 

This Association met at the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chi- 
cago, Feb. 4. The following representatives were present : 
8. J. Gilmore, of the Kansas Pacific and Denver Pacific; W. 
8S. Johnson, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; W. A. Kimball, 
St. Louis, lron Mountain & Southern; Peter Daggy, Illinois 
Central; James B. Power, Northern Pacific; Leavitt Burn- 
ham, Union Pacific; A. M. Somers, Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas: Thomas D. Price, Hannibal & St. Jo.; W. 8S. Hall, 
St. Paul & Sioux City; D. A. McKinlay, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Manitoba. 

Mr, W.8. Johnson presided and Mr, E. H. Talbot acted as 
Secretary. 

The chief business of the meeting was the discussion of a 
pamphlet prepared by the Secretary setting forth the wis- 
dom of the land-grant system and the advantages derived 
from it by the country. 

Resolutions were adopted deprecating any change in the 
existing laws relating to the survey and disposition of the 
public lands. The meeting then adjourned. 

St. Louis Passenger Agents’ Meeting. 

A special meeting of general passenger agents was held in 
St. Louis, Feb. 9, to consider charges made that the Vanda- 
lia Line was cutting rates and evading the agreement be- 
tween the St. Louis lines. After thorough investigation, the 
meeting resolved that the charges were unfounded. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The following circular is 
dated Jan. 20: 

‘* Mr. John P. Whitehead having been appointed General 
Auditor of this company, with headquarters at Boston, Mr. 
Erastus Young will assume the duties of Auditor at Topeka, 
Feb. 1. Until otherwise directed, all communications and 
reports, heretofore addressed to Mr. Whitehead, will be for- 
warded to Mr. Young. at Topeka.” Mr. Whitehead was 
several years Auditor of the Rockford, Rock Island & St. 
Louis, and first went to Kansas, we believe, as Auditor of 
the ‘‘ Colorado pool.” 





Atlantic & Pacific.—The following have been appointed 
as trustees to hold the stock of this company in trust for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco companies: Warren Sawyer, Henry P. Kidder, Bos- 
ton; Thomas A. Stuart, New York. 


Bedford, Springville, Owensboro d Bloomfield.—Mr. J. 
W. Kennedy lee been appointed Superintendent, in place of 
K. Hurlburt, who has gone to Texas. Mr. Kennedy was 
recently Road-Master of the Jeffersonville, Madison & In- 
dianapolis. . 


Boston, Barre & Gardner.—At the annual meeting in 
Worcester, Feb. 4, the following directors were chosen: 
George S. Barton, Calvin Foster, 8. R Heywood, M. V. B. 
Jefferson, F. H. Kelley, W. W. Rice, Stephen Salisbury. Jr., 
Worcester, Mass.; Charles Heywood, Levi Heywood, Gard- 
ner, Mass.; Isaac N. Ross, Holden, Mass.: Nelson D. White, 
Winchendon, Mass. 


Chicago & Pacific.—At the annual meeting in Chicago, 
Feb. 8, the following directors were chosen: George S. Bowen, 
Milo Byington, Joel D. Harvey, A. B. Hazleton, Charles D. 
F. Smith, F. A. Winkelman, George Youngs. Messrs. By- 
ington, Harvey, Hazleton and Youngs are new directors, 
succeeding A. F. Brown, Abraham Gale, L P. Hilliard and 
E. C. Lovell. The board elected George S. Bowen President; 
Charles D. F. Smith, Vice-President and General Solicitor; A. 
B. Hazleton, Secretary; Joel D. Harvey, Treasurer. 


Chicago & Northwestern,—Mr. John Dolan has been ap- 
pointed Road-Master of the Menominee River Branch. He 
nas been conductor of a construction trainfon the Peninsula 
Division for some years. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The following circular 
announces an appointment anticipated for some time, as we 
have heretofore noted : 

**Mr. Henry B. Stone, Division Master Mechanic, has been 
appointed Superintendent of Locomotive and Car Depart- 
ores this company, with office at Aurora. To take effect 

eb. 1. 

Mr. Stone has been for some time Master Mechanic of the 
Chicago Division, and is considered an exceptionally able 
and successful officer. 

Cumberland, Moorefield & Petersburg.—This company has 
been organized with the following officers: President, J. H. 
Percy ; First Vice-President, John A. Robinson ; Second 
Vice-President, James Johnson. 


ag —The following circular is dated Feb. 5: 

‘Mr. S. W. Cummings is appointed General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent of this company, vice Mr. B. McChan, 
General Passenger Agent (Fitchburg and Troy & Boston 
railroads), resigned, and Mr. C. C. Daggett, General Ticket 
Agent, transferred to other duties. His office will be in the 
passenger depot of the company, Boston, Mass. Appoint- 
ment takes effect March 1, 1880.” 


Ft. Wayne & Jackson.—The full list of officers of this com- 
pany, successor to the Ft. Wayne, Jackson and Saginaw, is 
as follows: President, Samuel Sloan; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Roswell G. Rolston; General Superintendent, M. D. 
Woodford; General Freight and Passenger Agent, H. Brum- 
ley; Master of Transportation, W. B. Beamer; Auditor, 

. B. DeVoe. The offices are in Jackson, Mich., except those 
of the President and the Secretary and Treasurer, which are 
in New York. 








Framingham & Lowell,—At the annual meeting in South 
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Framingham, Mass., Feb. 6, the following directors were 
chosen: S. N. Aldrich, James W. Clark, John Fletcher, Jr., 
D. E. Harding, Edward Hastings, E. D. Hewins, J. R. Ken- 
drick, Jacob Nichols, 8. B. Rogers. The road is leased to the 
Old Colony. 


Hoosae Tunnel Route.—Mr. Silas W. Cummings has been 
appointed General Passenger and Ticket Agent, from March 
1, of this line, made up of the Fitchburg, the Troy & Green- 
field and the Troy & Boston roads. Mr. Cummings is well 
known in Boston, having been connected with the Vermont 
Central line, under Mr. Lansing Millis, for many years, For 
the past four years he has had charge of the ticket depart- 
ment of the Central Vermont and its branches at St. Albans. 

Indianapolis & St. Louis.—Mr. D. M. Kendrick has been 
appointed General Passenger Agent in place of C. C. Cobb, 
resigned, 


Jacksonville, Pensacola d& Mubile.—Mr. Edgar Vliet, Gen- 


| eral Freight and Ticket Agent, is appointed Master of Trans- 


portation also. 


Kansas City, St. coo & Council Bluffs.—Mr. J. E. 
Smith has been appointed General Freight Agent. He has 
been for some years agent in Kansas City. 


Kingston & Pembroke.—At a meeting held in Kingston, 
Ont., Feb. 11, the following new directors were chosen: G. 
W. Flower, Watertown, N. Y.; J. Tillinghast, Albany, N. 
Y.; H. H. Porter, Chicago; R. P. Flower, New York. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—Gen, M. F. Donahoe, 
of Boston, has been appointed New England Traveling 
Agent. 


Little Miami.—The old officers have been reélected as fol- 
lows: President, Hugh J. Jewett; Vice-President, Henry 
Hanna ; Secretary, Julius Dexter ; Treasurer, 8. E. Wright ; 
The road is leased to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis. 


Manhattan Klevated.—Mr. T. F. Onderdonk has been ap- 
Cee Superintendent Western Division; Charles P. Mc- 
‘addin, General Ticket Agent; Robert I. Sloan, Assistant 
Engineer; Charles O. Richards, Road-Master. 


Manitoba Southwesfern.—At the annual meeting in Winni- 
veg, Manitoba, Feb. 4, Messrs. Ashdown, Bown, Hackett, 
weds: Lyon, Murdoch, McGregor, Schultz and Young 
were chosen directors. The board elected Col. Kennedy 
President; Mr. Ashdown, Vice-President; Mr. Young, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 


Marietta & North Georgia,—Capt. J. C. Turner has been 
appointed Chief Engineer. He formerly held the same posi- 
tion on the Northeastern, of Georgia. 


Milwaukee & Dubuque.—At the annual meeting in Mil 
waukee, Jan. 31, the following directors were chosen: H. M. 
Benjamin, George H. Noyes, Milwaukee, Wis.; A. Cox, 
Warren N. Dalrymple, Sugar Grove, Wis.; Oliver Dal- 
rymple, St. Paul, Minn.; Wm. F. Dalrymple, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The board elected H. M. Benjamin, President; Oliver 
Dalrymple, Vice-President; Wm. F. Dalrymple, Secretary 
and ‘Treasurer. 

Minneapolis, Shakopee d& Minnesota Valley.—The di- 
rectors ot this new company are as follows: D. L. How, 
Shakopee, Minn.; James Clark, P. F. Richie, C. B. Terrill, 
Eden Prairie, Minn.; Wm. Chadwick, H. D. Cunningham, 
8. Ellingson, F. Peteler, Bloomington, Minn.; Charles H. 
Clark, H. Wilson, Richfield, Minn.; G. A. Burbank, Thomas 
Lowry, John McMullen, Minneapolis. 


Missouri Pacific.—Mr. A. W. Dickinson has been ap 
pointed Assistant General Superintendent. He was formerly 
on this road and later General Superintendent of the Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio. 


Morris & Eastern.—The officers of this new company are: 
President, Charles H. Gould; Vice-President, L. B. Ray; 
Secretary, P. A. Armstrong. Office at Morris, Il. 


Nevada Central.—At a recent meeting the directors voted 
to abolish the office of General Manager, and appointed 
Richard Amerman Superintendent. Office at Battle Mount- 
ain, Nevada. 


New London Northern.—At the annual meeting in New 
London, Conn., Feb. 5, the old board was reélected as fol- 
lows: Wm. H. Barnes, Wm. W. Billings, Augustus Branda- 
gee, Robert Coit, Benjamin Stark, New ondon, Conn. ; 
Charles Osgood, Norwich, Conn.; Thomas Ramsdell, Wind- 
ham, Conn,; James A. Rumrill, Springfield, Mass.; G. N, 
Harris, Wm. H. Hill, Boston; Wm. Allen Butler, New York. 
The road is leased to the Central Vermont. ‘the board re- 
elected Charles Osgood, President; Robert Coit, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


New York, Ontario d& Western.—The board of directors 
of this company, successor to the New York & Oswego Mid- 
land, has been reorganized and is now made up as follows: 
Jose F. Navarro, Charles J. Canda, Julius Hallgarten, Wm. 
C. Whitney, Samuel 8. Strang, E. L. Frank, Wm. L. Thess, 
Conrad N. Jordan, Theodore fiouston, G. Burnham, N, Far- 
ley, New York; Charles S. Hinchman, Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania Canal.—At the annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 11, Isaac J. Wistar was chosen President, with 
the following directors: Thomas A, Scott, George B. Rob- 
erts, Isaac J. Wistar, Josiah Bacon, Wistar Morris, M. Hall 
Stanton, Samuel M. Felton, Strickland Kneass, A. J. Cas- 
satt, Alexander Biddle, Simon Gratz, William Elsenbrey. 


Philadelphia & Erie.—At the annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 9, the following directors were chosen: Alexan- 
der Biddle, J. N. DuBarry, Strickland Kneass, Wistar 
Morris, Henry M. Phillips, N. Parker Shortridge, Robert 
Thompson, Samuel Gustine Thompson, Henry D. Welsh, 
John P. Wetherill. Messrs. Phillips and Welsh are new 
directors, succeeding John Noblit and J. Alexander Simp- 
son. The road is leased to the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. 


Pomeroy & State Line.—This company has been organized 
as successor to the Pennsylvania & Delaware, with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Strickland Kneass: Directors, 
Hugh W. Catherwood, Terence H. Clark, Wistar Morris, 
Dell Noblit, George B. Roberts, Edmund Smith; Secretary 
and ‘Lreasurer, James R. McClure. It is leased to the Penn- 
sylvania. 


St. Johnsbury d& Lake Champlain.—The directors of this 
company, organized tosucceed the Portland & Ogdensburg, 
Vermont Division, are as follows: Bradley Barlow, Thomas 
Coggesha], Franklin Fairbanks, Horace Fairbanks, Lewis 
Fitzgerald, George W. Hendee, A. B. Jewett, John J. Mc- 
Cook, Wm. H. Rhawn. 


Schuy/kill Navigation.—At the annual meeting in Phila 
delphia, Feb. 10, the following were chosen: President, 
Frederick Fraley; Managers, Jolin N. Hutchinson, Charles 
W. Wharton, George Brooke, Charles Raber, Michael Ward, 
— R. Patton; Treasurer and Secretary, Richard Wil 

ins. 


Silver Lake,—At the annual meeting, Jan, 17, the follow: 
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ing officers were chosen: President, Samuel L. Chapin; 
Vice-President, George Tomlinson; Secretary,] Rufus H. 
Stedman; Treasurer, Henry N. Page. 


Southeastern, of Canada.—The office of Auditor having 
been abolished, all communications relating to freight, pas- 
senger and car service accounts, also the general accounts 
of this road should, on and after Feb. 1, 1 , be addressed 
. nto = Hatch, Chief Clerk, No, 202 St. James street, 

ontreal, 


Summit Branch.—At the annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
Feb. 11, the followmg directors were chosen : George B 
Roberts, A. J. Cassatt, Strickland Kneass, Wistar Morris, 
= P. Shortridge, J. N. DuBarry, Edmund Smith, J. P. 

ones, 

The same directors were chosen at the same time time for 
the Lykens Valley and the Mineral Railroad d& Mining 
Company. 


Toledo, Peoria & Western.—At a meeting held in Peoria, 
Ill., Feb. 4, the following directors were chosen: John Cre- 
rar, H. De Coppet, M. A. Dumont, Wm. Hill, W. 8. Hill, A. 
L. Hopkins, A. J. Leith, W. F. Merrill, James F. Secor. 
The company is successor to the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw. 


United New Jersey.—The Legislature of New Jersey has 
reélected Charles A. Butts, of Burlington, State Director. 

Union Pacifie.—The following circular is dated Feb. 1, 
1880 : 

‘**The Union Pacific Railroad Company, the Kansas Pacific 
Railway Company, and the Denver Pacific Railway Tele- 
graph Company having been consolidated, the railroads 
heretofore owned and operated by said companies will, from 
and after this cate, be operated under the name of the 
‘Union Pacific Railway Company,” and under the manage- 
ment and control of S. H. H. Clark, General Manager, at 
Omaha, Neb. 

‘The books and accounts of the Treasury Department 
will be in charge and control of H. McFarland, Treasurer, at 
Boston, Mass. 

‘*The books and accounts of the Operating Department, 
including those of the passenger and freight business, will be 
in charge and control of J. W. Gannett, Auditor, at Omaha, 
Neb. 

**Mr. James T. Clark has been appointed General Superin- 
tendent of the Union Division, covering the line from Coun- 
cil Bluffs, lowa, to Ogden, Utah, and branches thereof, with 
office at Omaha, Neb. 

“Mr. 8. T. Smith has been appointed General Superin- 
tendent of Kansas Division, covering the line from Kansas 
City, Mo., to Cheyenne, Wyoming, and branches thereof, 
with oftice at Kansas City, Mo. 

‘“The passenger business of all divisions and branches will 
be conducted under direction of Thos. L. Kimball, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, at Omaha, Neb. 

‘*The freight business of all divisions and branches will be 
conducted under direction of E. P. Vining, General Freight 
Agent, at Omaha, Neb.” 


Union Railroad, Transfer & Stock Yards Co.—This com- 
pany, better known asthe Indianapolis Belt, at its annual 
mecting, Feb. 3, in Indianapolis, reélected the old board, es 
follows: E. ¥. Claypool, M. A. Downing, C. U. Gale, W. C. 
Holmes, W. R. McKeen, John F. Miller, Horace Scott, John 
Thomas, George B. Wright. The board reélected W. R. Mc- 
Keen President; Horace Scott, Vice-President; E. F. Clay- 
pool, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Western & Atlantic.—At the annual meeting in Atlanta, 
Feb. 5, the old officers were reélected, as follows: Gov. 
Joseph E. Brown, President; Col. E. Ww. Cole, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Gen. William McRae, General Manager; Col. W. C. 
Morrill, Secretary and Treasurer. 


West Jersey.—At the annual meeting in Camden, N.J., Feb. 
11, the following directors were chosen: George B. Roberts, 
Thomas Jones Yorke, Lewis Mulford, Coleman fF, Leaming, 
Charles E. Elmer, John M. Moore, Josiah Bacon, Strickland 
Kneass, Thomas H. Dudley, George Wood, J. N. Du Barry, 
N. Parker Shortridge, Thomas H. Whitney. 





PERSONAL. 


—Not many railroad companies have two prospective 
Presidential candidates among their directors; but Hon. 
John Sherman and Hon, Samuel J. Tilden both have seats 
in the board of the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago Com- 
pany, and both are generally punctual in attendance at 
meetings and have served on committees together. 


—Gen. Thomas L. Rosser, late Acting Chief og of 
the Northern Pacific, has taken a contract to build 61 miles 
of narrow-gauge road out of Minneapolis. 

—Mr. J. P. Laird has resigned hig position as Superintend- 
ent of the Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile road. 

—Mr. A. W. Hall, Road-Master of the Northern Division 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, died very suddenly 
Feb. 4, at Horicon, Wis., dropping down while apparently 
in excellent health. 

Mr. C. C. Cobb has resigned his position as General Pass- 
enger Agent of the Indianapolis & St. Louis road, to accept 
a position on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 


—Hon. A. E. Borie, a large stockholder and for many 
years a director of the Philadelphia & Reading Company, 
died in Philadelphia, Feb. 6, in the 71st year of his age. e 
was of French descent, but was born in Philadelphia and 
was for many years a prominent and active merchant of 
that city. In 1869 he was appointed Secretary of the Navy 
by President Grant, but held that position but a few months, 
the duties proving too heavy for his advanced age and fail- 
ing health. 

~—Thirty-seven years ago 18 gentlemen met and subscribed 
asmall sum of money to pay the expenses of surveying a 
railroad line from Plymouth, Mass., to Quincy. This was 
the beginning of the Old Colony Railroad, and of the sub- 
scribers to the fund only one now survives—Mr. R. B. Brad- 
ford, of Kingston. Another one, Hon. Jacob H. Loud, died 
last week. 








—Mr. B. McChan has resigned his position as General Pas- 
senger Agent of the Hoosac Tunnel Route. 

—Mr. R. E. Ricker, formerly Superintendent and Engineer 
of the New Jersey Central and later of the New York Ele- 


vated road, has accepted the position of General Manager of | L ; 
unusually late; only the following have been received: 


the Gilbert & Bush Car Works at Troy, New York. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Chicago Shipments Eastward. 


Shipments for the week ending Feb. 7 were 34,817 tons, 
against 40,416 the previous week. At the end of the !ast week 
the Michigan Central had carried 16,982 tons more than its 
proportion, the Pittsburgh, Fort ayne & Chicago 3,384 
tons more, while the other roads were behind as follows: 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 16,212 tons; Baltimore & 
Ohio, 3,839; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, 315. 

Of the 34,817 tons shi in the first week of February 
2,690 tons were flour, fi ,652 tons grain, and 12,383 tons 





| 


rovisions. This leaves less than 100 tons of all other 
reights. 
Railroad Earnings. 


Reports of earnings for various periods are received from 
the following roads: 


Year ending Dec, 31: 


; 1879. 1878. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Chicago & Pacific....... $186,034 $189,341 D. poy! L.7 
Net earnings.... ..... 34.890 74,282 D. 39,392 53.0 

Mobile & Montgomery... 703,407 679,260 I 24,147 3 
Month of November: 

St. John & Maine ...... $8,058 $9,992 D. $1,934 19.4 
Net earnings....... . 1,361 2,419 D. 1,058 44.1 
Month of December : 

Ala. Great Southern.... $53,478 $38,555 1. $14,925 38.7 

At. & Gt. Western...... 400,853 288,542 I, 112,311 38.9 

OUI cab hc0e. 2asnciecce 217,893 175,672 I 42,221 24.0 

Mobile & Montgomery . 82,580 88,648 D 6,068 6.8 

% & Lake Champlain. 42.397 se ae peer : 
Net earnings.......... 12,172 4,045 1. 8,127 200.0 
Month of January: 

1880. 1879. 

At., Top. & Santa Fe... $473,500 $314,732 I. $158,768 50.4 

Bur., Cedar Rap. & No.. = 184,316 117,362 1 66,064 57.0 

Chicago & Alton..... . 502,285 $43,737 I. 158,548 46,1 

Chi. & Eastern Ill.... .. 72,466 68,167 I 4.299 6.3 

Chi., Mil. & St. Paul.... 763,000 591,175 I. 171,825 29,1 

Chi, & Northwestern... 1,135,000 1,008,321 I. 126,679 12.6 

Chi., St. Peul & Minn .. 83,642 73.870 1 9,772 13.2 

Flint & Pere Marquette 109,992 77412 I 32,580 42.1 

Grand Trunk..... ..... 730,066 689,321 1 40,745 5 

Great Western.......... 351.245 306,098 1 45,147 14.7 

Han. & St. Joe ... ..... 169,380 137,047 1 32,333 22.6 

Ill, Central, Il. lines.... 417,236 475,891 D. 58,655 12.3 
* ae lowa lines.. 119,421 104,301 1 15,120 14.5 

Int. & Gt. Northern.... 158,659 161,818 I 3159 19 

Little Rock & Ft. Smith 49,856 25.078 I 24,838 00.4 
Net earnings.... .... 31,114 8,613 I 22,501 261.5 

Mo., Kansas & Texas... 367,327 194,453 I 172,874 48.0 

Mobile & Ohio.......... 246,501 194,486 | 52,051 26.7 


N. Y. Central & Hudson 





re 2,593,613 2,024,812 I. 568,801 28.1 
St. L., A. & T. H., Bell 

WED TANG... 006055 oes 51,270 48,445 1. 2,825 5.8 
St. L., Iron Mt. & So... 552,615 334,029 1. 218,586 65.4 
St. L. & San. Fran. ... 195,696 79,399 1. 116,297 146.5 
St. Paul, Minn. & Mani- 

SR eae RORSEO hives: cs setbee bates Adee 
Tol. Peoria & W.... ... 93,306 94,907 D. 1,601 1.7 
Wisconsin Valley ...... 19.671 9,645 1. 10,026 103.9 

Third Week in January: 

Minn, & St. Louis.. .... $8,458 $6,074 1. $1484 21 


Week ending Jan, 30: 
Great Western......... 


Week ending Jan, 31: 
Grand Trunk..... 


$79,450 $89,023 TD. $9,564 10.7 


$200,027 = $186,507 I. 
Grain Movement. 


Receipts and shipments of grain of all kinds at the eight 
leading Northwestern markets, and receipts at the seven 


$IB520 7.2 


Atlantic ports, for the week ending Jan. 31, have been—in 
bushels—for the past seven years ; 

Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 
Year receipts. shipments, receipts. 
oe EEE 2,408,458 1,073,518 2,111,715 
0 ES ere 1,681,032 1,023,004 1,740,57: 
sans .c0'9-94¢) sdbwe Genie 2,109,285 1,041,550 1,969,365 
BEL ES bbboececess’ ecbanee 1,868,730 839,521 2.0°.2,351 
OE RRR a5. 2,520,392 2,272,058 3,798, 65 
1879. oeneaeee st e< trudevn 3,597,455 1,350,018 3,384,156 
1880. 3,652,141 1,571,994 2,371,989 


The receipts at Northwestern markets for the week this 
year were very large, and have been exceeded but twice 
previously in any winter week—once four weeks before, and 
once in January, 1878, after a long mud blockade. Cireat 
complaints have been made of mud this year, and but for it 
probably receipts would have been considerably greater. 

The shipments of these markets were the largest since nav- 
igation closed, and but moderate compared with shipments 
in the winter of 1878 and after January in 1879, wnen, how- 
ever, rates were very low. 

The receipts at Atlantic are the smallest for more than a 
yor. though very nearly the same asin the previous week, 
yut the receipts at what are usually the three leading ports 
were excessively small. 

Of the receipts at Northwestern markets, Chicago had 
88.7 per cent., St. Louis 35.1, Peoria 10, Milwaukee 6.6, 'To- 
ledo 6.2, Detroit 0.3, and Cleveland 0.1 per cent—St. Louis’ 
proportion being unusually large. 

Of the receipts at Atlantic ports New Orleans had 47.2 per 
cent., New York 20.2, Boston 12.1, Baltimore 11.1, Phila- 
delphia 8, Montreal 0.8, and Portland 0.6. We believe that 
never before have the receipts been largest at New Orleans. 
In this case not only are New York and Baltimore receipts 
unusually small, but New Orleans receipts are the largest 
ever known, and more than those of New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore together. New York’s receipts have not been 
so small before since March, 1877: Philadelphia’s but once 
since July, 1877, and Baltimore’s not at all since the last 
date. On the other hand, New Orleans has only four times 
altogether received even as much as half a million within a 
week, 

Coal Movement, 

Anthracite coal tonnages for the month of January are re- 
ported as follows, the tonnage in each case being only that 
originating on the line to which it is credited: 





| good, but domestic demand has been light, owing to the mild | nothing. 





1880. 1879. Ine. or Dee, P. ¢. 
Philadelphia & Reading.... 405,046 436,460 D. 31,414 7. 
Northern Central, Shamo 
kin Div. and Summit 
Branch B. B......sc2.e> 41,303 26,832 1. 14,471 54.0 
Sunbury, Hazleton & Wilkes- 
DAPTS......- PEST AE PEO 1,146 2,084 D. BRB 44.55 
Central, of N. J., Lehigh 
a pony clahvanecs Se 211,001 1. 82,310 39.0 
Lehigh Valley.......... $11,607 = 210,078 1. 101,520 48.5 
Pennsylvania & N. Y.. 1215 7.756 D. 6,541 83.9 
Del., Lacka. & Western 278, 004 255,844 1. 25,060 98.7 
Del. & Hudson Canal Co... 303,811 218,155 |. 83,656 48.3 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.. . 45,280 75,055 D. 31,775 42.4 
State Line & Sullivan 3,025 4,985 D. 1,962 39.2 
Total. .1,682,646 1,446,200 1. 236,446 16.5 


There are reports of an overstocked market and weakness 
in prices. The demand for furnaces and manufacturing is 


winter. An attempt to bull the market may be traced in 
obscure rumors of a possible strike of the miners. 
Bituminous and semi-bituminous reports for the month are 





1880, 1879, Inc.or Dee, Poe 

Cumberland, all lines... ......143,485 61,567 1, 82,118 15.4 
Huntingdon & Broad Top... 19,432 11,008 I 8.420 76.6 

| Tyrone & Clearfield........ .. 198,548 110,962 1. 87,586 78.9 
| Barclay........ inaee > oe eues 38,007 26,758 1. 12,149 45.3 
PE ant 03002 400,372 210,090 1. 190,282 90.6 


The increase in both Cumberland and Cleurfield is very 


large. Coal shipments from Seattle, Wash. Ter., for five 
ears past have been: 1879, 135,012 tons: 1878, 116,008; | 
1877, 102,333: 1876, 95,314: 1875, 67,106 tons. 


Pacific Through Rates. 
As heretofore announced, the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- | 








ny has made a large reduction in passenger rates between 

ew York and San ncisco, and is now arranging a new 
freight tariff, which will also show a large reduction in 
rates. This action is taken in co uence of the failure to 
renew the contract under which the Union and Central Pa- 
cific companies paid the Pacific Mail a large subsidy as a 
condition for the maintenance of rates. 

Cincinnati Grain Trafiic. 

The report of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and 

Merchants’ Exchange gives the following as the number of 


bushels of grain received and shipped at that city in the 
past two years: 





1879. 1878. Increase. P. c. 

| Receipts....... -. 11,263,275 11,165,697 97,578 0.9 

Shipments......... 5,029, 501 4,498, 508 528,983 11.6 
sopeneute through 

Cincinnati... . 6,888,320 4,784,900 2,108,420 44.0 


The amount to and through Cincinnati, which measures 
pretty nearly the movement over the railroads from the 
| north and west to Cincinnati, was thus 18,151,595 bush- 
els in 1879 against 15,950,597 in 1878, an increase of 14 per 
cent., and the total movement from Cincinnati (including 
through shipments) was 11,910,911 bushels, against 9,283,- 
508, an increase of 2,627,408 bushels, or 28 per cent, Cin- 
cinnati has not hitherto been counted an important grain 
market, but the great increase of wheat production in the 
Ohio valley within the last few years tends to enlarge its 
business, though not nearly in proportion to the increase in 
production, because there is very little advantage in makin 
an inland city, especially so far east, a point of transfer, an 
grain once in the cars is likely to go through to the place of 
consumption or to a lake or ocean port. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Railroad Equipment Notes. 


The Schenectady (N. Y.) Locomotive Works are building 
six engines for the Giand Trunk and have also an order, it 
is said, for the Texas & Pacific. 

The Danforth Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., last 
week shipped three engines, one for the Canada Central. 

The National Tube Works Company has orders for a num- 
ber of Mack injectors for new engines now building. 

Tae Rogers Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., have 
been shipping some engines to the St. Louis, Tron Mountain 
& Southern road. 

The Terre Haute (Ind.) Car Works are building 100 stock 
cars for the Vandalia Line. They have contracts enough on 
hand to keep the works busy for six months, 

The Marshall Car & Foundry Company hasbeen organized 
to build car works at Marshall, Tex. It is intended to build 
large shops, thoroughly equipped with the best tools. Mr. 
Charles Cobb, of New York, is President, and Mr. John F. 
Dick son, late of Louisville, General Manager. 

ine Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton shops at Lima, O., 
are building 200 box cars, 33 ft. long. 

The Pullman Car Works, at Detroit, are to build several 
narrow-gauge sleeping cars to run on the Denver & Rio 
Grande road. 


lion and Manufacturing Notes. 


Williams, Long & McDonald, in Pittsburgh, are rolling a 

large number of iron plates for the Keystone Bridge Com- 
way. 
, Mount Hickory Furnace, in the Shenango Valley, near 
Sharpsville, Pa., is now using anthracite oon as fuel. This 
actio1 is taken on account of the unsettled troubles with 
cout miners in that region, and the uncertainty as to a regu- 
lar supply of bituminous coal. 

‘The Pennsylvania Iron Works, at Danville, Pa., lately 
operated by Waterman & Co., have been sold to the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Company. The purchase 
includes a furnace, rolling mill, foundry, machine shop and 
considerable real estate. The price is said to have been 
about $500,000, 

A new company, known as the Ohio Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, has bought the old Lowellville Furnace, near Youngs- 
town, O., which has been idle for seven years past. It is to 
be rebuilt and put in order at once. 

Brown, Bonnell & Co., at Youngstown, O., are making ex- 
tensive additions to their large rolling mil), 

The Roane Iron Company, at Chattanooga, Tenn., is run- 
| ning its works full time to fill orders. 

The Indianapolis Rolling Mill isrc-rolling iron rails for the 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago road. 

Bridge Notes. 

Tke Atlanta Bridge Co. has taken a contract to build a 
combination draw-span, 202 ft. long, over the Savannah 
| River on the Port Royal & Augusta road. 
| The Cleveland Bridge & Car Works have contracted to 

build bridges over Bear Creek, Big Plain Creek and Big 
Sandy River in Kentucky for the Chatteroi Railroad. 

The Keystone Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh, has a contract for 
|a bridge over the Big Sandy River in Kentucky for the 
| Elizabeth, Lexington & Big Sandy road. 

The Passaic Rolling Mill Co., at Paterson, N. J., has taken 
a contract to build a mile of the Brooklyn Klevated road. 

Mr. Charles Filtean, of Minneapolis, Minn., is building a 
| Howe-truss draw-span 200 ft. long, over the Red River at 
| Grand Fork, Dak., forthe St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba. 


Prices of Rails. 
Steel rails are quiet and unchanged with few sales reported. 

Quotations are $85 per ton at mill. 
| Iron rails are active and some large sales are reported, at 
| prices varying from $68 to $75 per ton at mill. ; i 
| Old iron rails are dull and a little lower. Latest’ prices in 
| Philadelphia are 84% to $44 per ton 
| Tramps. 
| A freight train on the Bee Line road last night ran over 
| and killed a tramp, who was stealing a truck ride, near Lon 

grette, O. There was nothing on his person from which his 
| name or profession could be learned, save a bottle of whis- 
| key.—Jndianapolis News, Jan, 31. 














| Single Lines. 
Tennyson spends hours on a single line. But_ that’s 
,, We have known men who spent their whole lives 
on a single line. They were generally conductors.—Phila 
delphia Bulletin, 
A Minnesota railroad was recently sold for $10—and now. 
| a local paper says it would have offered $12, if it had known 
in time. Thus it is that stockholders are made to suffer. 
Commuters on a suburban road are always grumbling— 
| but when you come to think about it, they generally have 
some cause to grumble. 


Careless Loading. 

Regular extra 36, David Bell conductor, met first extra BS 
at Nobody’s, about four miles west of Narrowsburzh at 11.8) 
Sunday night. As the trains were passing each other one 
end ot a rail or bar of iron on a flat car ou extra 35 was 
thrown partly off the car by the motion of the train far 
enough to tear out half of the cab of engine 476 on train 36 
Owen Taffney, flagman, was sitting in the cab and h ud one 
of his legs badly broken, He was attended by Dr, Appley 











94 





of Cochecton, and then brought to Port Jervis. It is feared 
his leg will have to be ampu ' 

The engineer was George W. Wright. Had the rail struck 
the engine one foot higher, it is tho 
have killed Taffney and the fireman, John Dowe. hile the 
injured man was beingscaréd for, engineer Wright took a 
torch and walked back about a mile, fearing that the rail 
might have been thrown to the track and thus cause a disaster 
to train 12, which was the next to follow.—Port Jervis 
Gazette, Feb. 8. 

He Opened the Gate. 

Among the crowd that surged forward toward the gates 
as the St, Louis express rumbled into the Central Depot last 
evening, was a little old women dressed in black, witha 
little white face just visible beneath a rusty old bonnet and 
above a great comforter wound high around the neck. 
Jostled this way and that by the hurrying throng, she was 
about to pass through the gate, when the gateman stopped 
her by a motion of the hand and a demand for her ticket. 

‘Tam not going away,” she replied. “I didn’t buy a 
ticket.” 


“Then you can’t go through here ; against orders, you | down, and piled her things into the young man’s lap. 


know.’ 

* But, sir, my son is coming, and—” 

* Can't help it,” was the hurried reply. 
he will come to you quick enough.” 

‘ Ab, sir, if be only would,” was the reply, and the tremble 
in the litthe woman’s voice arrested the impatient murmur 
of those behind ; * Ob, sir, if he only would, but he died in 
Cleveland last week, and now they are bringing my boy 
home in acoflin, tLe was the only one I had—oh, thank you, 
sir ‘ 

The gate was thrown wile open, an unknown friendly 
hand assisted her on, and ina moment the sad face of the 
iittle old woman in black was lost in the crowd.—Hochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, Feb, 8. 


“ Stay here and 


Men and Horses on the Track. 


‘ Well,” put in Carpenter, * I have never killed a human 
being vet, but we can’t tell how soon we will, The nearest 
| ever came toit was at the time I struck the tramp between 
Howells and Middletown. That was a good while ago, and 
as | was able to nearly stop before [ reached bim, I only gave 
him a light rap, so light that he only got a leg broken and a 
small scalp wound, both of which he soon got over after be- 
ing taken to the county house.” 

You know, ‘ Aba,’ the day I hoisted up George Hagger- 
ty’s caboose several years ago and came near killing poor 
old George? Well,” continued Jackey, ‘‘that wasn’t much 
of an adventure, so Vil tell you what ‘Tom’ Wilmoth, who 
used to run on the Susquebanna Division, once told me about 
chasing for miles a herd of horses. He said he overtook them 
one day on a straight level stretch several miles long, and 
instead of being frightened off the track with the whistle and 
bell, up went their ears and straight ahead they bolted. 
Tom said he was traveling all of 30 miles an hour if not more. 
He had alight freight train, and of course was violating 
the rule of the road at that speed, but as he had to make a 
station ahead of a first-class train he had to skip along lively 
to doit. He couldn’t slack up speed a bit, for if he did, he’d 
hold the first-class. So, with blowing every quarter minute, 
he kept on, with the horses on a clean run ahead of him. 
He said he run on that flat stretch for miles and miles, and 
every little while the horses, as if angry at the wonderful 
speed he was making them to go, threw up their tails de- 
tiantly and kicked up their heels furiously, just like they in- 
variably do in an open field when you run by them. Tom 
said it was truly wonderful how they kept ahead on the 
track for at least six miles, and only went off the track 
when a bridge was reached over which they could not go. 
Part of them went off on one side and the rest on the other 
side, and then he went on and telegraphed back to the near- 
est telegraph office to send out trackmen to put them off the 
track, if possible, before the express came along, Fortunately 
the express was a little late, and they were got out of the 
way in time. Tom also said, that the horses were as wet 
and white with foam as if they had been lathered with soap. 
He didn’t beli-ve that deer could do what those horses did, 
and he always recommended owners of running horses if 
they wanted to get railroad speed out of their runners, to 
frighten them good with a locomotive whistle and bell and 
they'll clean the deck,”— Honesdale (Pa.) Herald, 


Duty on Steel Rails, 


The House Committee on Ways and Means devoted a large 
partof last week to hearing arguments on the question of 
reducing the duty on steel rails. Representatives of several 
companies appeared in favor of the reduction, and the chief 
argument was made by Mr. Henry V. Poor, of New York. 
Mr. Samuel M. Felton, of Philadelphia and Judge Emory 
A, Storrs represented the steel manufacturers in opposition. 

The bill under consideration fixes the duty at #10 per ton, 
but it is said that no one favors that figure. Eight members 
of the committee are reported to favor a reduction from $28 
to $14 per ton, while five oppose any change. 


The Miller Platform and Coupler Patent. 


In Washington, Feb. 6, the House Committee on Patents 
decided to report adversely on the application for an exten- 
tion of the patent on the Miller platform and coupler, on the 
ground that the 17 years it a run is long enough, and 
— the patentee has received sufficient remuneration al- 
ready. 


Enigmas for Travelers. 


This, from the Burlington Hawkege is not very new, but 
good enough to bear repetition: 3 

** Lwish,” the cross nger said, *‘ there could be a law 
passed prokiasting the use of blinding initials and delusive 
terms by railway corporations. Look at this, now; I read 
my ticket and it puzzles me; I gaze out of the window and 
the inscriptions on the box cars mystify me. Why do they 
aint things on their cars to distract the minds of travelers ¢ 
See that cuar—‘C, T. N. Y., Series A.’ What do I know 
aboutit? What is the—” 

‘That's the ‘Car Trust Company of New York,’ ” said the 
brakeman. 

“And then what is ‘A. M. C, T.’ on the next car ?”’ demand- 
ed the cross passenger, but the brakeman was gone. 

* And what is a car trust company ?” asked the passenger 
with the sandy goatee, adding that he’d like to find some 
good trust company that would trust him for a new ulster 
and a sealskin cap. 

“There you go again,” the cross passenger replied. 
‘ What do I know about it! And see there, what is the E. 
& P. Dispatch? And—great guns,” he added, with sud- 
den enthusiasm, as we swept past a snow-white car, ‘‘ look 
at that white car—white as a snow-drift, with ‘Great Cen- 
tral Special Blue Line’ painted on it! Blue line ¢ And here, 
let me out; IT want to walk; see on that box car, * Weight, 
21,265; Hoist.’ Hoist ? By George, do you mean to tell me 
that any corporation has the soulless cheek to ask any man 
to hoist acar that weighs 10 tons? The biggest man in 
America couldn’t liftone end of it. Pd like to hoist the 
man who painted that on the ear,” 


The Young Man Sold. 
She was a beautiful girl, fair as the morning, 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE, 


bt it certainly would | 
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arrayed, little gloved hands that you would even'like to have | it for their benefit. The trustees refused to act, on the 
box your ears. Drawn by the irresistible fascination of his | grounds that only one-sixth of the bondholders joined in the 
inviting eyes, she approached the masher, who made room | petition, and that action would bring on a long and expensive 





for her beside him. Her eyes beamed on him in beauty only | 
equalled Ly his own, her voice was sweeter than the song of 
the siren when she spoke tohim. She had to speak to him, 
how could she help it,/ 

‘* Sir,” she said, and the music of her voice thrilled the car. 
* Sir, is this seat engaged ¢” 

He looked up at the vision of glowing cheeks and laughing 
eyes, marble brow and clustering curls, and he relented, even 
the masher’s heart warmed toward the lovely girl, the latest 
victim of his manly charms, 

“Oh, certuinly not,” he said, and his bow was a study of 
grace for the steam man. ‘Oh, certainly not; you are en- 
tirely welcome; I shall only be too happy—-” ‘‘ Then,” cried 
the charmed victim, ‘‘ mother, you can sit here beside this 
gentleman. 

And an old woman, 73 if she wasa day, with no teeth 
and only one eye, a small box, a big band-box ina bag, ¢ 
green reticule and an umbrelia, two paper bags and a piece 
of calamus root, tottered into the proffered seat and sat 
And 
the girl, the beautiful girl, went and sat down beside the 
massenger with the sandy goatee, who was so bashful that 
o couldn’t and didn’t say a word to his companion all the 
way to Newark, and blushed to his ears every time the fat 
passenger winked at him.—Burlington Hawkeye. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The branch line to 
Santa Fe, N. M., is completed, and regular trains will run to 
that town next week. The branch is 18 miles long, leaving 
the main line at Cafioncito. 


Atlantic & Great Western.—It is announced that the | 


purchasers of this road have concluded a compromise with 
the United States Rolling Stock Company. The new com- 
pany is to buy all the equipment leased of the Rolling Stock | 
Company, paying for it an amount which will be accepted | 
in full settlement for all claims, | 

The following is a summary of the plan of reorganization | 
as prepared by the London eommittee: 

The committee consists of Sir George Balfour, Mr. Hugh | 
Fraser Sandeman, Mr. H. Wollaston Blake, the Rev. J. 
Lockington Bates, and Mr. Charles E, Lewis. The reorgani- 
zation scheme provides that the administration of the new 
company, which will be known as the New York, Pennsyl 
vania & Ohio Railroad, shall be placed in the hands of a del- 
egation of directors in London, who shall have full control | 
of the expenditure and policy of the company. Five trus- | 
tees are to exercise the voting power of the new stock until | 
the third-mortgage bondholders receive 7 per cent. interest 
in cash during three years. Three of these trustees are to 
be chosen annually by a majority in value of the first-mort 
gage bondholders, one by the second-mortgage bondholders. | 
and the fifth by the leased-iine bondholders. All creations | 
of new mortgages, except as-provided for to carry out the | 
reconstruction, and all leases of every nature must be as- | 
sented to by a majority in value of the first and second- | 
mortgage bonds. ‘The leasesand agreement for leases are to | 
be modified in accordance with the provisions of the reor- 
ganization plan. 

The new securities and stock of the reorganized company 
are to be issued upon the following basis: (1.) New first- 
mortgage 25-year bonds to bear 5 per cent. interest for the 
first 5 years and 7 per cent. thereafter, whatever portion of 
this that may not be earned to be payable in deferred war- 
rants, to be capitalized in bonds of the same class; payment 
of interest to aes absolute not later than July 1, 1886, 
until which time the right to foreclose the mortgage is sus- 
pended. ‘These bonds are to be issued for the conversion of 
the existing first-mortgage bonds, reorganization stock, with 
25 per cent. bonus and interest and for unpaid coupons, 
The amount of the reorganization stock is very small. (2.) 
Second-mortgage 80-year bonds, to receive 5 per cent. per 
annum, or as much of the same as may be earned within the 
year after the first-mertgage bonds have received their in- 
terest in cash, the right of foreclosure to be suspended until 
Sept. 1, 1886. These new bonds are to be issued in exchange 
for the old second-mortgage bonds and unpaid coupons. (3.) 
Third-mortgage 35-year bonds, bearing 5 per cent. interest, 
after the payment of interest on the first and second-mort- 
gages, for the conversion of existing third-mortgage bonds. 
(4.) Preferred stock, to receive 1 per cent. per annum, if 
earned within the year, after the third-mortgage bonds have 
received 5 per cent. in cash, to take up the present preferred | 
stock. 
payment of 1 per cent. on the preferrec 
changed for the old common stock, 
maining after these payments is to be applied to increasing 





stock, to be ex- 


the interest to 7 per cent. on the new mortgage bonds in | of limitations and the tourt dismissed the case. 


The surplus revenue re- | it was charged, he 


| suit. 

Bridgeton & Portland.—Tbis projected road is to run 
| from Bridgeton, Me., southeast through Naples, Casco, Ray- 
| mond, and Gray to a point on the Maine Central near Port 
|land. It will be about 30 miles long, passing near several 
| manufacturing villages and some large water-powers not 
|now used. The towns on the line are to be asked for aid. 


| Bryan & Baltimore.—This company has been organ- 
| ized to build a railroad from Bryan, in Williams County, O., 
| southeast to Delaware Bend on the Chicago Division of the 
| Baltimore & Ohio. The distance is about 24 miles, and the 
| capital stock is to be $100,000. 


| Cairo & Euphrates Valley.—A dispatch from Boston, 
Feb. 10, says: ‘‘A company was organized in this city yes 
| terday, under a charter from this state dated Feb. 6, 1880, 
| for the purpose of constructing and operating a railroad 
| from Cairo, Egypt, through Port Said and Damascus to con 
| nect with the Kuphrates Valley Railroad, about to be built 
| by an English company. Branch roads are also provided 
| for by the charter. The Turkish government has been ap 
| plied to for concession of the necessary right of way.” 
| Central, of Georgia.—A dispatch from Atlanta, Ga., 
says that reports are current there that this company has 
| given notice of its withdrawal from the Southern Railway & 
| Steamship Association. The reasons given are that Presi 
| dent Wadley, at a recent meeting of the Association insisted 
| that only trunk lines should prorate, and failing to carry his 
| point, he refused to agree to pool the rates for the Central 
| until he consulted his board of directors, 


Central, of New Jersey.—The Receiver has bought a 
new steamsbip of considerable size which is being fitted up 
to carry coal from the company’s coal docks at Port John- 
ston and Elizabethport. The vessel will be run to Provi- 
dence and other Eastern ports. If successful, more steamers 
will be added, and a fleet of steam colliers established like 


| that of the Reading Company. 


Central Vermont,—lIt is announced that this company 
is arranging a general reduction of local passenger rates 
over its own and connecting lines. 


Chesapeake & Delaware Ship Canal.—A report of 
surveys lately submitted to the Secretary of War gives the 
tollowing particulars as to the different routes for this pro 
posed canal to connect Chesapeake Bay with Delaware Bay 
and the ocean: 

Distance, 


Length of Baltimore Estimated 


Route, canal to sea cost. 
Choptank River 37.07 150 $16,500,000 
Choptank, second route 30.00 130 18,625,000 
Wye River eet. 12.90 128 26,300,000 
Queenstown.... 53.78 107 37,250,000 
Centreville ‘ 50.95 106 41,500,000 
Southeast Creek... 38.35 116 5,000,000 
Sassafras River.... 16.20 120 8,500,000 


The distance is from Baltimore to a common point at sea, 
12 miles outside of Delaware Breakwater. The distance to 
this point by the water route now used is 325 miles. The 
estimates are for a canal 100 feet wide at the bottom with 
26 feet depth of water everywhere at mean low tides. Tide 
locks only are expected to be used, and these are estimated 
for 600 feet long and 60 feet wide. The Sassafras. River 
route seems to be preferred as the easiest to build. 


Chicago & Pacific.—At the annual meeting in Chicago 
Feb. 3, the stockholders voted to approve the action of the 
officers in contesting the foreclosure suit, and instructed 
them to continue the contest : 5 long as possible, in order to 
protect the interests of stockholders and unsecured creditors. 


Chicago & Paducah.—In Springfield, IL, Jan, 28, an 
order was entered in the United States Circuit Court ap- 
proving the agreement made between Eugene Ellery, Re- 
ceiver of the Chicago & Paducah Railroad, and the Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific Company, all the parties in interest ap- 
pearing by counsel and consenting thereto. The Court or- 
ders the Receiver to deliver the railroad and property to the 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, which will be required to de- 
liver the property when sold to the purchaser. It is ex- 
pected that the Wabash Company itself will be the 
purchaser. 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—It will be remem- 


(5.) Common stock, to receive 1 per cent. after the | bered that some time ago this company brought suit against 
| : AS £ 


Russell Sage, of New York, to recover certain bonds which, 
his own use while Vice 
He pleaded in defense the statute 
The com 


converted to 
| President of the company. 


succession and to 5 per cent, dividcnds on the new preferred | pany pressed the matter, however, and Mr. Sage has now 


stock. 

The terms for the conversion of the leased lines’ rental 
trust bonds are as follows: (1). The leased lines’ bonds of 
1872 are toreceive 4 per cent. for the first three years; 5 
per cent. thereafter for six years, and 6 per cent. thereafter 
until maturity. (2). The leased lines’ bonds of 1873 are to 
receive the net protits up to 7 per cent. (but not less than 2 
per cent. during the first two years) arising from the work- 
ing of the lines whose securities are held by trustees, 
amount due under the guarantee of these bonds by the Erie 
Company of 7 per cent. beginning Jan. 1, 1876, to be ap- 
plied, when received, toward the full payment of the cou- 
pons. 

In addition to the above-mentioned arrangement, the reor- 
ganization scheme provides for the issue of $10,000,000 6 
per cent. bonds, having a first lien upon the whole property 
of the company, in order to provide means for reducing the 
road to the standard gauge, for the payment or exchange of 
that portion of the so-called Ohio first-mortgage bond:, 
amounting to $2,416,300, which were due on Oct. 1, 1876, 
for the repayment of the amount borrowed from the leased 
lines of 1873, and for necessary reorganization purposes. 

The Atlantic & Great Western Company, as organized, 
will have the following funded debt, exclusive of arrearages 
of interest : 


Prior-lien bonds.... $10,000,000 
First me rtgage bonds 18,000,000 
Second-mortgage bonds........ ........ 12,000,000 
TPA-MOTtMAMS DONAR. ..0..o500cescccccdsccessscccccnves 29,0..0,000 
Leased-lined bonds (two classes)........ .......06 «5 10,000,000 

Totai.... $79,000,000 


The preferred stock amounts to about $10,000,000, and 
the common stock, as stated, to $25,000,000, 


Boston & Albany.—At the annual meeting in Buston, 
Feb. 11, President Lincoin reported that the Boston & 


Providence Company had withdrawn from its proposition to | 


consolidate on equal terms, and that all negotiations between 
the two companies were now at an end. 

Boston, Barre & Gardner.—Recently holders of first- 
mortgage bonds to the amount of $64,100 made a formal re- 


handsomely | quest to the trustees to take possession of the road and work | into Court as heretofore until a final decision. 


The | 


| settled by paying $150,000 in satisfaction of all claims. 


[t is reported that thiscompany has made arrangements 
to buy the Hastings & Dakota line, now leased, the consider- 
ation to be $2,000,000 bonds secured on the road. 


Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern. 
reports as follows for December: 


teceiver Reed 


Balance, Dec. 1 . $15,713 


Receipts from all sourees 41,984 
ESS eer a ee $57,697 
Disbursements 40,888 
Balance, Jan. 1......... . $16,809 


The receipts exceeded the disbursements by $1,096 for the 
month. 


Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.—This company 
reports that for the four months ending Dec. 31 its net earn 
ings were: 1879, $99,125.53; 1878, $58,708.77; increase, 
$40,416.76, or 68.9 percent. For December the increase in 
net earnings was 171.4 per cent. The increase in traffic for 
| the same period was very large. 
| Cincinnati Southern.—It is now stated that the 


| Trustees cannot accept the road as completed without 
further authority, and the Ohio Legislature is to be asked to 
| pass a bill giving the necessary powers. 
| Colorado Central.—This company has executed a new 
mortgage to secure an issue of #2,526,000 bonds to bear not 
more than 7 per cent. interest, and to run 30 years from 
July 1, 1879. These new bonds are to replace the equal 
amount of 8 per cent. first-mortgage bonds now outstanding, 
and will simply refund the present debt at a lower rate of 
interest. 


Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central.—The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company takes an appeal from the final 
decree of the United States Circuit Court holding it respon- 
sible forsome $2,400,000 back rent, as guarantor of the lease 
of this road by the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Com- 
pany. The Circuit Court has allowed the appeal, and orders 
that the net earnings of the leased road continue to be paid 
It is said that 
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the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central Company will 
also take an appeal from a portion of the decree. 


Cumberland, Moorefield & Petersburg.—This com 
pany has been organized to build what Was formerly known 
as the South Branch road, on which some was done 
several years ago. It isto leave the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Green Spring Run, W. Va., and run up the South Branch of 
the Potomac through Romney and Moorefield to Petersburg, 
about 45 miles. It is chiefly intended to reach large deposi 
of valuable iron ore about Moorefield, where the Cambria 
Iron Company and others have lately purchased some large 
tracts of ore lands. 


Dallas & Wichita.—Texas dispatches state that this 
road has been sold to parties representing the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas and the Texas & Pacific. The road is to be ex- 
tended to a connection with the Denison & Pacific road. 

The Dallas & Wichita road is completed from Dallas, Tex., 
to Lewisville, 22 miles, and is graded for some distance 
further. No work has been done on it lately, owing to 
quarrels in the management. 


Dubuque, Minneapolis & St. Paul.—This company 
has filed articles of incorporation for a railroad from St. 
Paul, Minn., south to the Iowa line in Mower County, about 
105 miles. It is intended to connect with the Cedar Falls & 
Minnesota Branch of the Illinois Central, and the organiza- 
tion is reported to be in the interest of that company. 


Eastern.—This company reports a large increase in busi- 
ness this year, both in through and | freights, and also 
in passengers. For the quarter ending Dec. 31, the first 

uarter of the current year, the gross earnings were $683,- 
590, an increase of $86,500, or 16.2 per cent. over the same 
period in 1878. 

Negotiations are still reported in progress between this 
company, the Boston & Maine and the Maine Central for a 
joint agreement in relation to traffic and rates. 


Elizabeth, Lexington & Big Sandy.— Work is to be 
resumed on the extension of this road very soon. Meantime 
the company has let contracts for ties to be distributed 
aes the line, and for a bridge 200 ft. long over Big Sandy 
tiver. 


Flint & Pere Marquette.—This company reports an 
increase of $32,581, or 42 per cent. in gross earnings for 
January. The earnings were larger than in any January 
since the road was built. 

During January the Land Department sold 2,351 acres of 
land for $42,045.85. Cash collections for the month were 
$114,035.01. The sales were chiefly to persons who intend 
to settle on their land and cultivate it. 


Galveston, Houston & Henderson.—It is reported 
that the trouble among the bondholders of this road has 
been settled, and that the holders of the bonds upon which 
interest is overdue have agreed to fund their coupons in 
second-mortgage bonds. 


Grand Central Depot in New York.—In response to 
a resolution of the Connecticut Legislature, President Wat- 
rous, of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Company, 
has furnished a statement, from which it appears that the 
cost of the Grand Central Depot and its _ —% ‘ounds in 
New York City was $6,419,118.10. The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company has a perpetual lease 
of its part of the depot, for which it pays 33 per cent. 
of the interest on this coast, $6,419,118.10, reckoned at 7 
per cent. per annum. This rental amounts to $148,281.63 
per year. It is also to pay the same proportion, 33 per 
cent. of all taxes and assessments laid upon the property, 
and to contribute in like proportion toward rebuilding is 
case the depot should be destroyed by fire. The New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Company pays 42 per 
cent, of the interest and 42 per cent. of the taxes and in- 
surance. ‘The property belongs to the New York & Harlem 
Company, which, therefore, charges itself with 25 per cent. 
of the interest. The depot is under the control of a depot- 
master, who is appointed by the unanimous vote of the 
president of the three companies, and may be removed by 
the president of either of them. In case the presidents can- 
not agree in appointing a new depot-master, the Governor 
of the state of New York is to make the appointment. The 
percentages to be paid by the roads may be adjusted every 
five years, but the lease is perpetual during the charter of 
the company. 


Indianapolis Belt.—At the annual meeting in Indianap- 
olis last week it was reported that the company’s stock-yards 
stood second in the United States in number of sheep handled, 
third in hogs and third in horses. A committee was ap- 
pointed to see if a reduction in the stock-yard expenses could 
not be made without interfering with the efficiency of the 
work, It was resolved to reduce the charge for transferring 
cars between the roads entermg Indianapolis from $1 to 80 
cents per car. Theroad runs around Indianapolis, connect- 
ing all the lines entering the city. 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati & LaFayette.—It is suid 
thatthe name of this company as reorganized will be the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago Railroad 
Company—which is long enough for two or three roads, one 
would think. Under the plan of reorganization issued some 
months ago, the new company is to have a funded debt of 
$7,500,000 first consolidated 6 per cent. bonds, due in 1919, 
to be secured equally on the entire line of road trom La 
Fayette to Cincinnati, with all equipments and property, 
and $4,000,000 in capital stock. The following classes of 
bonds are to be exchanged for the new bonds at their face 
value, 





Indianapolis & Cincinnati 7s, 1888........ ...... sokesaee $1,600,000 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis, Ist 7s, 1892........ .......... 499,600 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis, 23d 7s, 1882-87-92 ........... 1,501,000 
EE OUNOE DORES, 05.04.00 0555 ceapidenetervase-ccews 44,000 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati & LaFayette 7s, 1897.......... 2,800,000 
ee COMO ONES, 6 6 oo vn 0006 ones stained scasnsnne 79,000 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati & LaFayette equipment 7s, 
Gal ritrvadceveebnel ccGuhathaces ate leebateeciees 362,000 
y MINN: 9 55.65! eteeede ten: 40s. ck ane $6,885,000 
ok eee | peers 7,500,000 
| ee RE rr Re RS ; 615,000 
The other securities are as follows: 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati & LaFayette 7s of 1869... .....$2,087,750 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati & LaFayette funded debt 7s... 1,419,300 
(In this latter is included the preferred stock.) 
EE Ss oncerereasesssca tigmrm accep > esteon 5,587,150 
The 7s of 1869 are to receive 70 per cent. of their face 
value in stock, and the funded debt 7s (or preferred stock) 40 
per cent. The balance ($615,000) of new bonds above and 
the remaining $2,029,045 of stock was to be offered for three 
months as follows: To the 7s of 1869, 10 per cent. in bonds 
and 30 per cent. in stock for 10 per cent. cash; funded debt 
¢s, 20 per cent. bonds and 60 per cent. in stock for 10 per 
cent, cash; to the common stock, 2 per cent. bonds and 6 per 
cent. in stock for 2 per cent. cash. It is said that most of the 
bonds thus offered have been taken. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—The first 
through passenger train over this road was sent out from In- 





dianapolis, Feb. 9, and the entire road is now opened for 
business. As heretofore noted, it is 152 miles long, from In- 
dianapolis west to Decatur, Ill., 51 miles having been built 
within the past year. 


Junction & Breakwater,—An agreement. has been 
made for the consolidation of this Sommeny, the Breakwater 
& Frankford and the Worcester Rail Company. They 
are all owned and operated by the Old Dominion Steamship 
Company, and the consolidation will be merely formal and 
for convenience in accounts. The consolidated company 
will own 101 miles of road in Southern Delaware and the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. 


Levis & Kennebec.—For the tenth time, more or less, 
a fight over the possession of this Canada road is going on. 
In Quebec, Feb. 5, a new board of directors was chosen in 
the interest of the English bondholders. The old board re- 
fused t» recognize the new directors or to give up the 
property. Legal steps are to be taken to put the old board 
in possession of the road. 


Little Rock & Fort Smith.—This eT reports 
an increase of 200 per cent. in its net earnings for the month 
of January. Its land sales also show a great increase, hav- 
ing been 10,352 acres for $40,762 in January, against 1,892 
acres for $7,606 in January of last year. 


Little Rock, Mississippi River & Texas.—The West- 
ern Division is now completed to Monticello, Ark,, 16 miles 
west of Collins, the late terminus, and 41 miles from the 
river terminus at Arkapolis. 


Lookout Mountain.—The Lookout Mountain Company 
of Tennessee has been consolidated with the Chattanooga, 
Montgomery & Pensacola Company, of Georgia, the consoli- 
dated company to be known as the Lookout Mountain Rail- 
road Company. Neither yon, A owns any completed 
road, The projected line is from C oncom. Tenn., south 
to Rome, Ga., about 60 miles. It is said that arrangements 
have been made to begin work very soon. 


Louisville & Nashville.—This company is_ now offer- 
ing, through Drexel, Morgan & Co., of New York, a new 
issue of bonds, secured by first mortgage on the Evansville, 
Henderson & Nashville Division, formerly the Nashville 
Division of the St. Louis & Southeastern. The bonds bear 
6 per cent. interest, have 40 years to run, and are offered at 
10214 and accrued interest. The bonds are at the rate of 
$17,500 per mile, but only $1,600,000 are now offered for 
sale, the $800,000 representing that portion of the road 
which is in Tennessee being held in trust until the claim of 
the Tennessee state bondholders to a prior lien is disposed of 
by the courts. 


Macon & Brunswick.—A report comes from Atlanta 
that the lessees of this road have transferred the lease 
awarded them at the recent letting by the state of Georgia 
to a New York company, the head of which is Mr. R. T. Wil- 
son, President of the East Tennessee, Virgima & Georgia 
Company. It is said that the extension from Macon to At- 
lanta will be built at once. 


Maine Central.—This company’s business for last year 
shows a great improvement over 1578. It is stated that the 
net surplus for 1879 was over $100,000, after paying all in- 
terest, rentals and other charges. 


Metropolitan Elevated.—It is announced that $6,000,- 
000 first-mortgage bonds of this company, issued to pay for 
its new Second avenue line in New York, have been sold to 
a syndicate represented by Drexel, Morgan & Co., of New 
York. The price is not given out, but is said to be very near 
par. 


Minneapolis & Northwestern.—This company has 
let the contract for building the section of its projected road 
from Minneapolis, Minn., to Hutchinson, 61 miles, to Rosser, 
Brackett & Co. They are to do all the work and furnish 
everything but ties and rails, which the company is to sup- 
aly. The road is to be open to Hutchinson by Nov. 1. 1880, 
The company has already secured depot grounds in Minne- 
apolis. 


Montpelier & Wells River.—The Boston Advertiser 
says: ‘“‘ This company is now paying a dividend of 2 per 
cent. to the stockholders, who have converted their bonds 
into stock. The capital of the road is $800,000, The road is 
about 40 miles long, and connects with the Central Vermont 
at Montpelier, and with the Boston, Concord & Montreal and 
the Connecticut & Passumpsic at Wells River. The road has 
now no mortgage or floating debt, and is managed with great 
economy, the President, Mr. Sortwell, who owns more than 
half the stock, charging nothing for his services, The rolling 
stock was purchased by Mr. Sortwell, and the road De 
6 per cent. interest on its cost. ‘The surplus earniugs of the 
road are taken to reduce this account, however, and up to the 
present time it has been reduced to $50,000, The road is in 
excellent condition, and earnings are increasing.” 


Morris & KEastern.—This company is organized to 
build a railroad about 25 miles long from Morris, Ill, east- 
ward to a connection with the projected Joliet & Valparaiso 
road. 


Morristown Branch.—It is proposed to build a branch 
about eight miles long from Morristown, O., to Lewis’ Mills, 
on the Central Ohio Division of the Baltimore & Ohio, The 
people interested in the road are trying to get some aid from 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Nevada Central.—The track of this road on Feb. 11 
reached Austin, Nev., 90 miles southward from the junction 
with the Central Pacific at Battle Mountain. Austin is the 
centre of a considerable mining region and will be the 
terminus of the road for the present. 


New Jersey Midland.—A new or compromise plan of 
reorganization has been proposed, and an attempt is pow 
being made to secure its adoption by all parties interested, 
with a view to early foreclosure. Under its provisions the 
first mortgage bondholders are to receive principal and in- 
terest in bonds of the new company, which are to bear 
interest at 6 per cent. per annum, this to be cumulative, 
and they are also to be entitled to votes in proportion to 
their holdings for membersjof the directory. The second- 
mortgage bondholders are to receive principal and in- 
terest in new income bonds, bearing interest at 6 per 
cent. per annum, but not to be cumulative. The 
third-mortgage bondholders and creditors under the 
floating debt are to receive principal and = in 
terest in preferred stock, bearing 6 per cent. inter- 
est, but not emulative. The holders of common stock are to 
receive new common stock in exchange. The holders of | 
labor claims are to receive 50 per cent. in cash and the re- | 
mainder in preferred stock. The holders of the chattel mort 
gages are to be treated the same as the first-mortgage bond- | 
holders. The stockholders of the Hudson Connecting Line | 
are to have their choice of faring the same as the first-mort- 
gage bondholders, or may take instead 40 per cent. of their | 


ferred stock, with the hh of Fe gg in the bene- 
fits of the judgment of the New York & Oswego Midland 
Company, as obtained in the degree on Van Houton’s ap- 





peal. All the legal expenses are to be paid out of the issue 
of new first-mortgage bonds. 

This plan recognizes all the securities which 
under preven were ignored. The last report issue 

ives the capital stock at $1,423,475.18; the first-motr; 

nds at $3,000,000; the second-mo bonds at $1,500. 

000; the third-mortgage bonds at $1,000,000, and the float- 
ing debt, claims, etc., at $989,924. 


New London Northern.—At the annual meeting in 
New London, Feb. 5, the stockholders voted to ratify and 
confirm the agreement for the purchase of the Brattleboro 
Branch of the Vermont & Massachusetts road. Also to 
issue $1,500,000 new bonds, $700,000 to be used to pay for 
the branch, and the remainder to pay off old bonds, which 
will mature soon. 


New Orleans & Mobile.—It is stated that an agree- 
ment has been concluded for the sale of this road to the 
Louisville & Nashville Company for’ $4,000,000 in 6 per 
cent. bonds. The road extends trom New Orleans to Mo- 
bile, 141 miles, and is the Eastern Division of the old New 
Orleans, Mobile & Texas road. It has been operated by 
trustees for the bondholders for nearly six years past. It is 
said that the trustees will at once proceed to complete the 
foreclosure suit and have the road sold. 


New York & New England.—This company’s state- 
ment for the months of October and November is as fol- 
lows: 

1879. 1878. Increase, Pc. 

Gross earnings....... $374,212.50 $320,079.61 $54,132.89 16.9 
Expenses............. 266,607.94 245,654.79 20,953.15 8.5 
Net earnings. .. $107,604.56 $74,424.82 $33,179.74 44.6 

The mileage was the same in both years, showing a very 
fair increase in business this year. 


New York & Oswego Midland.—The latest report is 
that a construction company has been formed which is to 
put the road in good order and build a western extension to 
connect with the Atlantic & Great Western road, This com- 
pany. it is said, will control the road and will also buy in the 

ew Jersey Midland road and make it part of the line. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—The earnings 
of this company for the first four months of the current fis- 
cal year, are published as follows : 


1879-80. 
October.............$2,898,886,19 
November..... . 2,801,835.04 
December........... 2,846,216.37 
January .. . 2,593,612.75 


1878-79. 
$2,771,203,61 
567,318.47 
2,287,265.30 
2,024, 811.00 


Increase . 
$127,082.58 
234,576.57 
558,051.07 
568,800.76 





Total......... $11, 140,550.35 — $9,650,599.37 $1,489,950.98 


The statement shows a very large increase, 
‘** semi-official ” only. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—The New York Herald of Feb. 
10 says: ‘ The Oho & Mississippi Railway has filed an 
answer to the Dimpfel suit, offering to restore the Spring- 
field Division on an equitable accounting of the earnings and 
operating expenses and the money expended on the road. 
With the adjustment of this matter the company could be 
reorganized.” 


Pacific Railroads and the Government,—A bill 
bas been reported to the House of Representatives from the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads to create a sinking fund for 
the Kansas Pacific, Sioux City & Pacific and the Central 
Branch, Union Pacific railroad companies. It recites among 
other things that the United States, in view of the indebted- 
ness and operations of the above-named companies and of 
the disposition of their respective incomes, is not and can 
not, without further legislation, be secure in its interests in 
and concerning said railroads and companies. The bill sim- 
ply extends the general provisions of the Thurman act of 
May, 1878, as modified by a bill now pending in the House 
to the three additional subsidised piel mentioned in the 
title. It also provides that these three companies shall on 
the 1st day of April and October in each year pay into the 
treasury, to the credit of the sinking fund, the following 
amounts, viz: The Kansas Pacific, $150,000; the Sioux City 
& Pacific, $80,000, and the CentraljBranch, Union Pacific, 
$30,000. 


Pennsylvania & Delaware.—This road was bought at 
the forclosure sale by Dell Noblitt, of Philadelphia, who has 
since, it is understood, sold out a share in his purchase to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. * Last week a meet- 
ing of the owners was held, at which the Pomeroy & State 
Line Company was organized, and the capital stock fixed at 
$500,000. This organization covers only the 19 miles of the 
road in Pennsylvania, and another will have to be made in 
Delaware, for the 20 miles in that State. 


Pensacola,—It is stated that the sale of this road to the 
Louisville & Nashville will not interfere with the building 
of the extension to Selma. Work is progressing steadily on 
the gap between Pollard and nanan, je. A large part of the 
new road will run through valua ite timber which can be 
used to supply the Pensacola mills and lumber ships. 

Arrangements have been made to run through trains to 
Pensacola from Montgomery, and a steamship line is to be 
established between Pensacola and Havana, which will run 
in connection with through express trains so as to make close 
connection to Baltimore and New York. 


The report is 


Petersburg.—The bridge over the Meherrin River, near 
Hicksford, Va., was burned up on the nightof Feb. ¥. Lt 
was a wooden truss bridge, covered, 200 ft. long and wus 
built in 1866, when it cost $8,000. A temporary trestle will 
be up by the end of the week so that trains can run regu- 
larly. 


Philadelphial& Atlantic City.—The trial of Elwood 
Johnson, engineer,fJand John Ewing, Conductor, for man- 
slaughter in causing the accident toa train some monthsago, 
by which several persons were hurt, was in progress in 
the Camden (N, J.) County Court last week. The jury ac- 
quitted Ewing and failed to agree in the case of Johnson, 
Leststant Superintendent Verts is now on trial. 


Portland & Ogdensburg, Vermont Division.—It is 
announced that the bondholders have organizd a new cor 
poration by the name of the St. Johnsbury & Lake Chatu- 
plain Railroad Company, to take and own the road when 
the foreclosure suit is finished. 

Notice is given that all holders of first-mortgage and joint 





preference bonds will have the right to © me in and joi in 
the new organization, | rovided they do so within 30 days. 


Rochester & State Line.—In the New York Supreme 
Court at Rochester, Feb. 9, the Union Trust Company, trus - 
tee, filed notice of lis pendens against this company, in con 
sequence of default made in the January interest op the 
$2,575,000 first-mortgage bonds. This notice is intended to 
secure the prior claim of the bondbolders, and whether an y 
further action is taken in the suit probably depends on the 


S ili . , * . . 
‘ ‘ ability of the local stockholders, who are represented by 
Coitines in new first-mortgage bonds and the balance in pre- the : 


present management, to make terms with Mr. Vander 


bilt, who is the chief owner of the stock. 


St. Joseph & Western.—The stockholders have voted 
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to approve the proposed lease of the road to the consolidated 
Union Pacific Company The terms of the lease are not 
made public. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—The returns 
made to the state of mesota for taxation, show that the 
gross earnings of this road for the six months and 17 days 
from June 13 to Dec. 31, were $1,451.594.82. The tax is 3 
per cent. on this amount, or $43,547.84. Deducting the 17 
days of June, the earnings of the half-year ending Dec 31 
compare with those of the various St. Paul & Pacific lines 
(all now included in this road), as follows: 1879, $1,361,- 
944.30; 1878, $928,306.63; increase, $433,637.67, or 46.7 
per cent., for the half-year. 


Savannah, Florida & Western.—This company, 
successor to the Atlantic & Gulf, is said to be surveying for 
a branch line from Waycross, Ga., the crossing of the Bruns- 
wick & Albany road, southeast to Jacksonville, Fla. The 
distance is about 75 miles. If built, the branch would make 
the rail line from Savannah to Jacksonville 170 miles, 
against 261 miles by the present line by Dupont and Live 
Oak. 


Securities onthe New York Stock Exchange.— 
The following securities have been placed on the lists at the 
New York Stock Exchange: 

Union Pacific-Consolidated stock, $50,762,300. Collat- 
eral trust bonds, issued for 80 per cent. of $850,000 Omaha 
& Republican Valley, $2,526,000 Colorado Central, and 
$3,480,000 Utah & Northern bonds. Kansas Pacific consol- 
idated bonds, $80,000,000, exchanged or to be exchanged 
for other securities. 

Peoria, Decatur & Evansville.—Stock, 2,000,000 ; first- 
mortgage bonds, $1,287,000 ; income bonds, $858,000. 

Ohio Central.—Stock, $4,000,000 ; first-mortgage bonds, 
$3,000,000 ; income bonds, $8,000,000. 

Minneapolis & St, Louis.-lowa Extension first-mortgage 
7 per cent. bonds, $1,100,000, 

International & Great Northern.—Stock, authorized $25,- 
000,000, issued 85,500,000; purchase-money first-mortgage 
bonds, $5,624,000; second-mortgage income bonds, $4,724,- 
V00. 

New York, Ontario & Western.—Preferred stock, $2,000,- 
000; common stock, $48,000,000, of which $13,000,000 will 
be issued for old first-mortgage bonds and 885,000,000 for 
junior securities of New York & Oswego Midland. 


Shawnee Branch,.—This company is organized to build 
a short branch road from the mines on Kitchen Run, O., to 
connect with the Columbus, Scioto & Hocking Valley road, 
now under construction, 


Toledo, Delphos & Burlington.—This company has 
recently recorded a mortgage for $2,500,000 covering all its 
property and made to the Central Trust Company, of New 

fork, as trustee. The bonds to be issued will bear 6 per 
cent, interest. 


Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw.—The purchasing bond- 
holders last week completed the organization of the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western Company, to hold and work the road. 
The main office of the new company is to be in Peoria, IIL, 
and some improvements on the are to be made. 

Walla Walla & Columbia River,—This road carried 
during1879 to the Columbia River at Wallula 36,281 tons 
(1,200,300 bushels) of wheat. The business since 1875, when 
the road was open been: 1879, 35,281 tons; 1878, 
27,365; 1877, 28,807; 1876, 15,266; 1875, 9,155 tons, 
Flour is included in the wheat tonnage. . 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 

















Page. e. 

Boston & Albany............ veee OO Y. Erie & West 6, 12 
Boston & Lowell.... ....666 +++ mM NLY., » P 

ur. & Mo, River in Nebraska. 56 A 
Canada Southern ......... +00. 74 Y 
Central, of Georgia ...... .... 2 1 
Chicago. Mil, & St. Paul........ 7 
Davton & Southeastern . . 7 
Delaware............0. 56 I Gaston... 
Del, Lack. & Western. 7 Rome, W'town, & Opde 
Delaware Western . % South Carolina roads 
Fitchburg.... ° x Troy & Boston... ..... F 
Flint & Pere Marquette. ... Wabash, St. L. & Pacific ° 
Galv., Houston & Henderson... 75 West Chester & Phila.......... 75 
Long Island..........:. .. »» 70 Western R. R. Association. .... 46 
Mass. R. R. Commission....... 45 





Chesapeake & Ohio. 


This company owns a line from Richmond, Va., to Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., 427.79 miles, with 6.81 miles of coal and 
iron branches, making 484.60 miles of road. The following 
statements are for the year ending Sept. 30, 1879. 

The equipment consists of 81 locomotives; 27 passenger, 1 
parlor, 4 sleeping and 16 baggage, mail and express cars; 
774 box, 92 stock, 200 gondola, 124 platform, 1,044 coal, 
20 coke-rack and 57 caboose cars; 1 pay, 2 officers’, 3 der- 
rick, 25 shanty and 187 gravel cars. 

, = stock and debt of the company as reorganized are as 
ollows: 











First preferred stock $5,447,803 
Second preferred sto a «65 .. 7,038,965 
COMM GROOM, 0:00 c6ah 01h chal Wedd nese cdce C4 cen cd 15,906,138 
Total stock ($65,331 per mile)..............06+.-. $28, 402,906 
Bonds issued for prior liens..................$1,762,980 
Purchase money funding bonds............. 307,000 
Gold mortgage 6 per cent, bonds.... .... ... 16,000,000 
Currency mortgage 6 per cent bonds -. 10,122,500 
Total bonds ($62,569 per mile)................. . 27,192,480 
Total ($127,900 per mile)............. seeseeee - $55,585,386 


Interest on the gold mo e bonds to Nov. 1, 1881, with 
one-half of that for the nex year and one-third of that for 
the year after, is payable in preferred stock, and that 
stock will be increased accordingly. In like manner, inter- 
est on the currency mort bonds up to July 1, 1884, two- 
thirds of that due in 1984-4 , and one-third of that due in 
1885-86 are payable in second-preferred stock. But on the 
currency mortgage bonds, at any time, interest will not be 
payable in money, unless the earnings are sufficient. This 
will require the road to earn at least $1,024,198 net to pay 
interest on its absolute interest-bearing debt, or $1,732,773 
to pay interest on all its debt. The prior liens and purchase- 
money funding bonds, $2,069,980 in all, represent prior liens 
and mortgages not extinguished by the foreclosure and as- 
sumed by the new company. 

The freight traffic was as follows : 


’ 1878-79, 1877-78. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Tons freight moved. 52 588, I. 95,460 16.7 

Tonnage mileage... .167,512,344 152,897,160 I. 14,615,184 9.6 

Average haul, miles. 244 260 D. 16 632 
Average rate per 

ton per mile...... 0.8625 ct. 0.9800ct. D. 0.1175 ct. 12.0 


The freight tonnage has shown a rapid increase, being 
more than 2}¢ times as great last yearas in 1878-74, but 


the rate per ton per mile bas steadily decreased. For the 
past six years it has been as follows: 


Cents. | Cents. 
1878-79... 200s pe COs veneso04.0bsheare> 1.2000 
re os ge) Se Pe 1.4800 
te ia vininaci¢ennness 1.1000 | 1873-74.... 2.2002. ceeeese 1.5000 





Thus the increase in freight earnings during the six years 
has not at all corresponded with the increase in traffic. Pas- 
senger and other earnings increased last year, but are still 
smaller than they were six years ago. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 

1878-79. 1877-78. Inc. or Dee. P.¢ 
$1,444,768.44 $1,508,161.52 D. $63,393.08 4. 
446,773.83 428,109.16 I. 18,574.67 4.: 
$1,936,360.68 D. $44,818.41 
1,594,739.10 D. 87,406.43 


I. $42,588,02 


Freight.... 
Passengers, etc. 


wis: 





Total. ... .$1,801,542.27 
Expenses..... 1,507,332.67 





$341,621.58 
Gross earnings 
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of the twelve allowed the company to redeem have already 
passed, and the company has not been able to make any 
| arrangements for the redemption of the ye ey While 
| this property is worth more than the sum at which it is sold, 
| and, owing to the great rise in value of railroad property, 
| would probably now sell for more than it was sold for ; yet, 
owmg to the disinclination of capitalists to take hold of 
property situated as yours is, it has been impossible to pro- 
| cure any party to advance the money necessary to redeem 
the property. The company might possibly have succeeded 
| in raising the money necessary to redeem it were it not em- 
| barrassed by a very large floating indebtedness, which has 
had the effect to frighten capital from an investment which 
otherwise might possibly have heen made.” 
It has lately been reported that the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Company has bought the road. 


St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute. 





This company owns a line from the Indiana state line near 





per mile... 4,352.38 4,455.50 D. 103.12 2.3 
Net earnings 

per mile.... 884.05 786.05 1. 98.00 12.5 
Per ct. of exps.. 79.69 82.36 D. 2.67 3.2) 


The net earnings last year were 2.25 per cent. on the ab- 
solute interest-bearing debt; 1.41 per cent. on the total | 
funded debt, or 0.69 per cent. on the total stock and debt. } 

The only Western connection of the road is now by boats 
on the Ohio River, but arrangements are being made for a 
Louisville connection by tbe completion of the Elizabeth, 
Lexington & Big Sandy from Huntington to Lexington, Ky. 
Two Ohio companies, the Scioto Valley and the Springfield 
Southern, are making preparations to extend their lines to 
Huntington. When these connections are made, the road 
will be much better placed for commanding through traffic. 
The company also contemplates an extension from Richmond 
to Chesapeake Bay, either at Yorktown or Newport News, 
where there is deep water and large vessels can be loaded. 
The chief growth of the road, however, must come from the 
country on its line in West Virginia, which abounds in de 
posits of coal and iron ore of undoubted value, but which it 
will take a long time to develop. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 


The following statement of the business of the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Company for the year 1879 has been made 
public. Owing to a different arrangement of items, they 
cannot be compared with the last report of the company 
except as to the deficit, which is $630,643, against $57,591 
on the business of 1878 ; 

Receipts from coal, ete ins . $6.403,907 

Receipts from railroads ~. eee 

Miscellaneous and interest 
$9,972,049 

Expenses of all kinds.. -. 7,468 








cheiet $2,517,016 


Net earnings.... . l 
3,147,659 


Paid taxes, interest and rentals leased lines. ... 


Showing a deficit. . Pudeseae week $630,643 

Of this $316,059 was loss upon Jeased lines, including the 
New York & Canada Railroad. 

There were mined for account of company 3,054,390 tons 
of coal, and 357,673 tons transported for other parties, mak- 
ing a total of 3,412,063 tons. The entire cost of the damage 
to the canal resulting from the unprecedented high water of 
Deceinber, 1878, is included in the statement of expenses. 


Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain. 


This company owns a line from Mt. Dallas, Pa., to Hunt- 
ingdon, 45 miles, with fifteen miles of coal branches,making 
60 miles in all, Its statements are for the year ending Dec. 
31 


The company has $783,500 first and second and $1,500,- 
000 third-mortgage bonds, no interest being paid on the 
latter. 

The coal trattic for the year was as follows: 


1879, 1878, Decrease. P. C, 

Broad Top Coal 141,494 150,224 8,630 5.8 
Cumberland Coal......155,773 163,594 7,821 4.8 
Total 6.5.6 00++-.987%.887 313,818 16,451 5.2 


The Broad Top coal is mined on the line; the Cumberland 
is carried through from Mt. Dallas to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at Huntingdon. | 

The eainings for the year were as follows: 


1879. 1878. Inc. or Dec. P.e. 











|, re $24,893 $23,644 I, $1,249 5.3 
3S oe -» oe. 150,726 156,275 D. 5,559 3.7 
Other freight fe 70,654 52,459 I. 18,195 34.7 
Miscellaneous. ... ener 7,262 6,511 1 751 11.6} 
eonicionies, | seeetetacn:, eseeaseibentdes deltas 

Total. $238,889 I. $14,636 6.1} 
Expenses... 106196 I. 6.025 5 7| 
Net earnings.. $141,304 $132,693 I. $8,611 6.5] 
Gross earn, per mile... 4,225 3,981 I, 244 6.1] 
Net ° “ 2355 2912 1. 143 6.5 | 
Per cent. of exps........ 44.45 D 0.18 0.4] 


During the year $30,000 of floating debt was paid, and it 
is hoped that the rest may be entirely cleaned off during 
the current year, after which something may be paid to the | 
third-mortgage bondholders. An increase in Cumberland | 
coal is looked for from the new line out of Cumberland. The | 
blast furnaces along the line also are now all at work, and | 
one or two new ones are being built which will bring the | 
road an increased business, both in ore and coa). 
Chicago & Pacific. | 

This road extends from Chicago to Byron, IIL, 88 miles. 
It was sold under foreclosure some months ago, but still re- 
mains in the hands of the Receiver. The following state- 
ments for the year ending Dec. 31 were made at the recent 
annual meeting. The earnings for the year were as follows: 





t i 1879 1878, Inc. or Dec. Pc. | 
Gross earnings..... $186,034.47 $189,341.24 D,. $3,306.77 1.7 
Expenses 151,144.18 


115,059.31 I. 36,084.87 31.4| 


Net earnings... $34,890.29 $74,° 


Gross earn, per mile. 





81.93 D, $39,301.64 53.0| 
2,114.03 2,151.61 D. 37.58 1.7 
et 396.48 814.11 D. 447.63 53.0) 
Per cent. of exps 81.26 60.88 I. 20.38 33.4 | 
General Solicitor Smith says of the foreclosure suit: ‘‘ The 
suit which was pending before Judge Blodgett—the United 
States Court— has been persistently defended at every step 
in its progress in that court. Notwithstanding this, a decree 
passed against the company for the foreclosure of the alleged 
mortgage on the 12th of February, 1879. From this decree | 
I bave prosecuted an appeal to the Supreme Court of the | 
United States, in which court the record now is. Being, | 


carried into execution, and all the corporate pro 
company was, on the Ist day of May, 1879, sold to a com- 
mittee of bondholders for the sum of $916,100, subject to 
the “ of the company to redeem at any time within one 
year thereafter, and to the right of the judgment creditors to 





twelve months given the company to redeem. Nine months 


however, unable to give a bond for $250,000, by the Court | or competitive travel. 
held necessary to stay a sale of the property, the decree was | about the receipts, the profit on passenger trains coming 
rty of the | from the mail and express business. 


redeem for three months next following*the expiration of the | 


| Terre Haute across Illinois to East St. Louis, 158.3 miles. 


There are 29.8 miles of sidings, The road is worked by the 
Terre Haute & Indianapolis Company under lease, but the 
company makes a separate report for the year ending Oct. 
31, 1879. 

The equipment consists of 32 engines; 14 passenger and 10 
baggage cars; 353 box, 111 stock, 65 platform, 246 coal and 
17 caboose cars; 2 wrecking, 1 tool, 10 rack and 60 gravel 
cars. 

The general account is as follows: 

Common stock.... 
Preferred stock... 


$2,383,315.70 

varede ),544,700.00 
$3,928.015.70 
. 4,499,000,00 
91,875.00 
135,672.35 


Total stock ($24,814 per mile) 
Bonds ($28,421 per mile)........ . .... sake 
Unclaimed coupons, and November coupons 
Due 1Os860.... 2.22.00 vee ia na gam 





Total.... oo , o> eneee .$8,654,563,05 
Road and equipment ($52,623 per mile) .$8,330,209,21 
Cash, ete ; ; ko Detnneied ¢ 3,619.57 
Income account, debit balance.... 320,734.27 
~—— $8,654,563.05 
Of the amount due lessee $17,346.19 is for improvements 
and betterments, and $118,326.16 for advances on rental. 
Of the bonds $1,899,000 are first and $2,600,U00 second 
mortgage bonds. 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 
1878-79. 1877-78. Inc. or Dec. P. c 
$332,941.97 $326,383.71 I. $6,558.26 2.0 
804,841.66 638,730.43 L. 166,111.25 26.0 
106, 860,36 94,328.91 12,531.45 13.3 


Passengers.... 
Freight........ 
Express, mail, ete 





$1,°44,643.99 $1,059.4 43.05 $185,200.94 17.5 
29.79 6 


Total I. 

950,371.52 895,941.73 I. 54,4 9 6.1 
I. 
I. 


Expenses 





Net earnings.. $294,272.47 $163,501.32 $130,771.15 79.9 






Gross earn. per 
mile Jenesetee 7,862.56 6,08 I. 1,169.96 17.5 
Net earn. per mile 1,858,95 1,0% 826.09 79.9 


Per cent. of exps.. 76.36 8.21 9.7 
The expenses included $81,953.04 for renewals which were 
really improvements of the property. The reduction in rate 
of expenses was due to the greater volume of traffic, which 
was moved without a corresponding increase in train mile- 
age. 
The income account for the year was as follows: 
Rental, 30 per cent. of gross earnings................. $373,393.19 
Interest on town bonds,...............- 185.20 


373,578.39 


POR ide bs dois pees sans epbee 
Interest on first-mortgage bonds 
re ** gecond ‘** = 
Taxes and general expenses 


se .. $132,930.00 
182.0' 0.00 
45,794.57 
-—- - 360,7:24.57 
(853.82 


Surplus for the year $1 
333,588 .09 


Debit balance, Nov. 1, 1878 





Debit balance, Nov. 1, 1879....... ....... ...... $820,734.27 
But the taxes and general expenses above include $9,- 
397.30 paid for taxes of previous years, so that the actual 
surplus accruing during the year was $22,251.12, which 
was applied to repayment of advances heretofore made by 
the lessee. 
The result to the lessee for the year was as follows: 
Actual expenses of working Satie .... $950,371.52 
Percentage (70) allowed therefor.... ............... . 871,250.80 


- $79,120.72 
The loss for the previous year was $157,702.74, showing a 
decrease for the year of $78,582.02, or nearly one-half. 


Loss for the year.... 


| During the year the lessee received the surplus of $22,251.12 


as shown, but paid out for back taxes and old accounts 
$18,480.90, leaving a net reduction of $8,770.22 in amount 
due on rental advances. The amount now due lessee on con- 
struction account is $17,346.19, of which $3,167.13 is paya- 
ble in preferred stock and 314,179.06 in cash. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 

Train mileage: 









1878-79. 1877-78. Ine. or Dec. P. ce. 

Passenger oe 381,625 389,026 D. 7,401 1.9 

Freight 7351 567,952 1. 163,269 28.8 

Other. 117,556 D. 15,292 13.0 
Total. ~ 1,215,110 1,074,534 1. 


140,576 13.1 
202,126 1 
12,974,971 


204,058 D. 
13,092,370 D. 


Passengers carried 
Passenger mileage 
Tons freight car 

ried. 879,007 





117,399 0.9 


659,765 1. 219,242 





Toonage mileage.. 86,324,189 58,722,821 1. 27,701,368 
Av. train load: 
Passengers, No . 34.00 33.66 1. 0.34 1.0 
Freight, tons 118.20 103,39 1, 14.81 14.4 
Av. receipt: 
Per train mile..... 111.800 cts. 110.700 cts. I. 1.100cts. 1.0 
Per train mile, net. 26.400 “ 17.100 * I. 9.300 “ §44 
Per pass. per mile 2.566 * 2.493 I, 0.073 * 2.9 
Per pass. per mile 
BK n05bs<0 0.007 0.229 


Per ton per mile... 0.931 1.088 “ D. 0.157 “ 14.5 
Per ton per mile, 
net a 0.216 


* Loss. 


0.169 * E OCGr * “S78 





The average rate on through freight was 0.651 cent per ton 

r mile. 

During the year the road was much improved. Bridge 
masonry was built at various points, trestles filled up, several 
new buildings put up and 3.9 miles new sidings laid. The 
car equipment is in good order, but more locomotives are 
needed. There were 21.48 miles of steel, 3.48 miles new 
iron and 111,000 ties laid, and 16 miles of track ballasted. 

The gain in passenger business was mainly in the through 
The passenger business costs just 


The increase in freight traffic was large, mainly in through 
business, carried for most of the year at very low rates. 
Better rates are now in force and will, it is hoped, be main- 

| tained. The coal business was 308,888 tons, an increase of 
| 77,072 tons, or 33.3 per cent., and a further increase is ex- 
| pected from the demand for the iron trade. 
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